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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


AST Saturday Mr. Taft signed the Panama Canal Bil] 
L with the amendments which had been agreed upon by 
the two Houses in joint conference. Itis with great regret that 
we record a step which is utterly out of harmony with the 
traditions and repute of the United States. The nerveless 
suggestion of Mr. Taft that foreigners should be allowed to 
test their grievances in the Supreme Court of the United 
States has been so far ignored by Congress. We are not 
sorry for this. Nothing could be gained by the right to refer 
what is essentially an international question to a national 
tribunal. Mr. Taft also suggested that Congress should add 
arider to the effect that the United States Government do 
not consider that the Bill violates any treaty. 


This curious proposal, which has not yet been acted upon, 
surely asks Congress to insult itself. It ought not to be 
implied that the Acts of Congress may be in violation of 
treaties unless it is expressly stated that they are not. In 
summarizing Mr. Taft’s argument the New York corre- 
spondent of the 7'imes says in Monday’s paper :— 

“Mr. Taft contends that if there is nothing in the Treaty pre- 
venting Great Britain and other nations from extending favours 
to their shipping using the Canal, and if there is nothing that 
gives the United States any supervision over or right to complain 
of such action, then the British protest leads to the absurd con- 
clusion that the United States Government in constructing, 
maintaining, and defending the Canal finds itself shorn of its right 
to deal with its own commerce in its own way, while all other 
nations using the Canal in competition with American commerce 
enjoy that right and power unimpaired. The British protest, he 
says, is a proposal to read into the Treaty a surrender by the 
United States of this right, which neither Great Britain nor any 
other nation has surrendered or proposes to surrender.” 

By “ extending favours ” Mr. Taft, of course, means a policy 
of subsidizing shipping. The whole argument appears to us 
unpleasantly “ lawyer-like.” 





We fear there is no getting away from the fact that the 
Act, in exempting American coastwise shipping from dues, 
does violate the simple meaning of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty, Nor is it quite certain, though we do not wish to 
insist on this point, that Mr. Taft has not in his mind the 
possibility of remitting dues in the case of American ships 
engaged in foreign trade. The Act provides that “ when 
based upon net registered tonnage for ships of commerce, 
the tolls shall not exceed one dollar and 25 cents per net 
registered ton, nor be less, other than for vessels of the 
United States and its citizens, than the estimated propor- 
Uonate cost of the actual maintenance and operation of the 








Canal.” The abatement or exemption appears to be con- 
templated for all “vessels of the United States and its 
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citizens.” And we must admit that if there is a case— 
which there is not—for the exemption of coastwise shipping 
the ergument can be made to apply logically to all American 
shipping. Indignant protests continue to come from notable 
Americans in public life and from the newspapers whose 
opinion is best worth having. We have written of the whole 
subject elsewhere. Our Foreign Office will no doubt use 
every endeavour to get the matter submitted to arbitration. 
The Chargé d’Affaires at Washington has already made 
fresh representations in that sense. The United States, of all 
countries, can hardly be deaf to such an appeal, though Mr. 
Taft's advice to Congress may have the appearance of pre- 
judging the question. 


Sir John Jordan, the British Minister at Peking, has 
addressed a memorandum to the Chinese Government with 
regard to the Chinese intention of incorporating Tibet as a 
province of the Republic. The memorandum urges that the 
Tibetans should be allowed to manage their own domestic 
affairs, while a Chinese representative might be stationed at 
Lhasa to advise them on foreign policy. The representative 
should have a bodyguard, but China should not maintain an 
indefinite force in Tibet, nor should it allow the expedition 
now vn its way to Tibet to proceed. A new agreement between 
Great Britain and China is demanded, and this is made a 
condition of the recognition of the Chinese Republic by the 
British Government. 


In a letter which we publish elsewhere the course of recent 
events in Tibet is described. We are entirely opposed to any 
“forward” policy in Tibet. At the same time we have to 
recognize that if the Chinese expedition reached Lhasa there 
would be a repetition, probably on a worse scale than before, 
of the cruel severities to which the Tibetans were recently 
exposed, When China was apparently in firm possession of 
Tibet, and the Dalai Lama had fled to India, we frankly did 
not regret what had happened. After all, we have had more 
experience in dealing with the Chinese than with the Tibetans. 
We understand them better, and, considered as neighbours, 
their movements would be more calculable. Moreover, we 
are always in touch with Peking, and it actually seemed an 
advantage when the shadowy suzerainty of China developed 
into active possession. But all that was changed by the 
victory of the Tibetans over the Chinese. It would unques- 
tionably be a good thing for the Tibetans, who are now as it 
were under potential sentence of death at the hands of the 
Chinese, if the Chinese Government accepted the British 
proposals. We trast that the Chinese Republic will take a 
sensible view of the matter, and negotiate with us an agree- 
ment which will settle the Tibetan question without in any 
way involving us in a “forward” policy. 





The situation in China is calmer than a week ago. Sun 
Yat-sen arrived in Peking last Saturday, and so far from 
being assassinated, as had been thought possible, he had a 
splendid reception, which rivalled (says a Reuter message) that 
of Yuan Shih-kai when he entered Peking during the revolu- 
tion. The Assembly has not met for lack of members, and 
the proposal to impeach the Government has fallen through. 
Yuan Shih-kai and Sun Yat-sen have announced after a long 
and amicable after-dinner conversation that they are perfectly 
agreed on all important questions. Sun Yat-sen has evidently 
given no encouragement whatever to his extreme Radical 
friends to agitate the question of the summary execution of the 
two officers which was said to be driving North and South to 
civil war. Rather in public speeches he has urged concentra- 
tion—the need for a strong Central Government representing 
both North and South—and has eulogized Yuan Shih-kai as a 
great man and the best possible President. 
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The condition of Morocco is causing a good deal of anxiety 
to the French Government. When El Hiba, the pretender, 
entered Marakesh and was proclaimed Sultan, El Glawi, who 
professes attachment to the French, handed over to him nine 
Frenchmen. The nine include the Consul and Vice-Consul. 
They had refused to accompany the other Europeans to the 
coast when it was thought probable that El Hiba would seize 
the town, and when they tried to escape it was too late. They 
were driven back after an exciting encounter with hostile 
tribesmen. Nothing is yet known of their fate. They are 
obviously valuable hostages for El Hiba to hold. On the other 
hand, if a jehad is being preached, the leaders might not bother 
themselves with such nice calculations as flow from the safe 
keeping of hostages. Colonel Mangin’s column, which is near 
Marakesh, is frequently engaged with the enemy, and appears 
to be strong enough to act as a holding force, but not styong 
enough to march on Marakesh. Thus El Hiba is a very 
promising sort of pretender. It is much to be able to capture 
the southern capital and maintain himself there. El Roghi, 
the other pretender, is said to be preaching a jebad in the 
North. Meanwhile it appears that the negotiations between 
France and Spain as to their respective interests in Morocco 
are halting. The difficulty is the customs. The treaty, after 
all, is not likely to be signed for several weeks. 


The crisis in Turkey has almost ceased to be a crisis since 
last week. The vacant places in the Cabinet have been filled, 
and it seems probable that the Government will now be 
allowed to make their preparations for the elections in com- 
parative peace. Both on the Montenegrin frontier and in the 
Albanian villages the serious movements have died down. 
The Constantinople correspondent of the Times says in 
Thursday’s paper that Ghazi Mukhtar Pasha in his recent 
conversation with the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador declared 
that the Turkish Government could not admit any foreign 
interference, such as seemed to be suggested in Count Berch- 
told’s vague proposal, in the administration of the Turkish 
provinces. This, of course, was only to be expected. If the 
present Government seemed to consent to an externally 
imposed scheme of partition it would almost be enough to 
bring the Committee of Union and Progress fully back to 
life. We are glad to be able to add that the informal peace 
negotiations in Switzerland on behalf of Turkey and Italy, 
which ceased with the fall of the Said Cabinet, have been 
renewed ; and we take this as a proof that both sides are 
really anxious fer peace. When such an anxiety exists we 
may be hopeful that a formula will be found before the end 
of the year. 








On Monday it was announced that the German Emperor 
had been suffering from rheumatic swelling of the neck, 
attended by considerable pain and difficulty in speaking and 
swallowing. He was, in consequence, obliged to cancel his 
engagement to attend a banquet in honour of the Province 
of Saxony at Merseburg, and the Swiss Government were 
officially notified that his visit might have to be abandoned. 
Happily the anxiety caused by Monday’s bulletin was speedily 
relieved, and on Tuesday the Kaiser's conditiun had so far 
improved that he was able to leave his bed and transact 
business. It is now hoped that he will be able to proceed to 
Switzerland to witness the manceuvres. 





The Paris correspondent of the Times described in Tuesday’s 
issue the recent proceedings of the National Federation of 
Teachers’ Unions, which caused the Government to decide to 
suppress the unions. It appears that at the Congress which 
opened at Chambéry on Augast 16th some extraordinary 
anti-patriotic resolutions were passed, and it is astonishing to 
learn that they were passed unanimously. The worst resolu- 
tion was that which expressed adherence to the anti-military 
organization known as the “Sou du Soldat.” The object of 
this organization is, by means of collecting a sou a month 
from each of its members, to spread anti-militarism 
and the whole creed of the Confédération Générale 
du Travail in the Army. The declared intention of 
the teachers of the youth of France is thus to under- 
mine the discipline of the Army upon which the State, 
the employer of the teachers themselves, expends a large 
proportion of its total Budget! It would be absurd to 
suppose that such lunatic resolutions represent the real 
opinion of the mass of French teachers. It is no doubt the 








eeeeiaraeitnagereneas aa 
old story of the energetic extremists capturin ‘ill 
ee en g the machi 
and intimidating the moderates. The unions are to eau 
by September 1th. 6s 


Mr. Borden’s important visit to England came to 
end on Friday. It was the occasion of a most leat 
exchange of opinions between the Imperial and Cenafien 
Governments, chiefly on naval defence, but also on the a So 
question, which cannot possibly be disentangled from Imperial 
defence, of the representation of the various Dominions i 
the control of Imperial policy. We trust that the visi 
of Mr. Borden and his colleagues has been as agreeable and 
satisfactory to them as it has been to the British people. Wa 
may expect before long to be in possession of the Canadian 
scheme of co-operation with the Admiralty. We shall tuke 
an early opportunity of discussing the question. In the courss 
of a statement which Mr. Borden issued before his depaxtuyg 
he said that Sir Wilfrid Laurier had not been asked to confer 
with the Canadian and British Governments on Imperial 
defence, and that it was therefore not true that he had 
refused to do so. Nor had any arrangements yet been maie 
for a visit of British Ministers to Canada, 


We hope that Sir Wilfrid Laurier may be invited, if i 
seems good to the Canadian Government, to sanction tie 
naval programme before it is published ; for naval policy should 
be a non-party question, and the appearance of excluding the 
Opposition might tend to shape and harden unnecessary and 
petulant criticism. At Ottawa on Tuesday Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
himself made a speech onthe British Navy and Anglo-Germay 
relations which, according to the Toronto correspondent of tle 
Times, has excited much discussion in Canada. If Germany 
wanted only a place in the sun, he said, there was nothing to 
fear, for there was place enough in the sun for all. (Bat is 
there? We only wish we could find pleasant places for 
Germany where the population would readily consent to be 
taken over.) “The German peril,” he added, “ does not exist.” 
He deprecated the mad race of armaments, and thanked God 
that Canada was so far exempt from it. He also deprecated 
the idea of organic Imperial union; the problems of the 
different nations of the Empire were too diverse. He 
preferred autonomy. 

We sympathize with Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s mistrust of 
“viewy” schemes of Imperial organization; they have a way 
of being in advance of the needs of the Empire, and conse- 
quently framed under serious misapprelensions. But he was 
certainly not speaking in his wisest manner when he talked of 
the comparative detachment of Canada from naval problems. 
No such detachment is possible. If ever Great Britain were 
at war, Canada, as part of the Empire, would be exposed to 
attack, Canada could not “contract out” of a war. Imperial 
defence is as much ber concern as ours. 











It is proposed to commemorate the centenary of Sir George 
Etienne Cartier, the distinguished French-Canadian states- 
man, by erecting a monument on the slope of Mount Royal, 
which overlooks the city of Montreal. Cartier’s services to 
the Dominion cannot well be exaggerated, and they were 
finely acknowledged in the words of Lord Dufferin, written ia 
1872, only a few months before Cartier’s death: ‘‘ Your name 
is indissolubly incorporated with the most eventful and most 
glorious epoch of your country’s history, commencing, as it 
does, with your entrance into political life, and culminating in 
that consolidation of the Provinces to which your genius, 
courage, and ability so materially contributed.” The Cen- 
tenary Committee, with Mr. Villeneuve as President, includes 
Mr. Borden and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and is thoroughly 
representative of both races, for the reconciliation of which 
Cartier unceasingly strove. Invitations have already been 
sent to the Premiers of all the British Colonies to attend 
the centenary on September 6th, 1914, when it is hoped 
that the Prince of Wales will unveil the monument. 


The spell of wet weather which has afflicted the country 
for the last month culminated in a tremendous deluge on 
Sunday night and Monday. Serious floods, involving 
great damage and discomfort, have occurred in the Midlands, 
but East Anglia has suffered most. In particular, Norwich 
was visited on Monday with a rainstorm of such violence 
that nearly six inches fell in twelve hours, and on Tuesday 
the city was isolated owing to the flooding of the railway 
lines, the collapse of bridges and embankments, and the 
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interruption of telegraphic and telephonic communications. 
When they were restored on Tuesday night the situation 
was truly deplorable. Norwich, in the phrase of a visitor, 
was converted into a city of roofs and house-tops. Business 
t a standstill, no trams were running, and in the poorer, 
low-lying districts, where the water was thirteen feet deep, 
ten thousand people were rendered homeless. The police 
romptly organized a rescue service by boat, and the women 
and children removed from the inundated houses have been 
temporarily sheltered in schools and public buildings. To 
make matters worse, the rescue work on Tuesday night had to 
be carried on in the dark owing to the flooding of the electric 

wer-house. Communication with Norwich by rail was 
completely cut off, passengers being conveyed by road from 
Wymondham, while within a radius of a few miles no fewer 
than eighty bridges were swept away. ; 

On Wednesday the floods showed signs of abatement, and 
railway connexion with London was restored, but the dis- 
tress in Norwich and the surrounding districts remains 
acute, and the damage to property has been appalling. 
Many of the people rescued from flooded houses had been 
without food for thirty-six hours. The farmers have lost 
their harvest and the labourers their harvest money. The full 
extent of the havoc done in outlying and isolated districts is 
not yet known, but the loss of life recorded so far is extra- 
ordinarily small. This fortunate result has been due to the 
great courage and devotion shown by the police and volun- 
teers in the work of rescue, often carried on in conditions 
involving great risk, In short, everybody helped; the 


was @ 


. relief of the homeless poor, improvised in the sudden 


emergency, is now being efficiently organized, and by Friday 
£10,000 had already been subscribed in answer to an appeal 
from the acting Lord Mayor. 


On Saturday last the Nonconformists celebrated the two 
hundred and fiftieth celebration of the ejection of the Puritans 
on August 24th, 1662. The political forces which overbore 
the natural indifference of Charles II. in dealing with the 
problem of Church settlement, the failure of the Conference 
of Churchmen and Presbyterians in the Savoy in 1661, the 
refusal of the revisers of the Prayer-Book to conciliate the 
Presbyterians, and the unconditional surrender of the Puritan 
divines demanded by the Act of Uniformity are dealt with in 
an interesting historical summary in the Times of last Satur- 
day. It is supplemented by a valuable “ Retrospect ” from 
the pen of Canon Hensley Henson. As regards the sequestra- 
tion of the Episcopalian and Royalist clergy under the Puritan 
régime, he gives good grounds for adopting a much lower 
estimate of their numbers than was held by many Anglican 
authorities. He does not, however, minimize the difficulties 
of the situation or deny the claims of the Royalist clergy, 
which were “ irresistible both in law and equity.” 


None the less he holds that the actual settlement was 
marked by “extreme harshness to individuals, gross breach 
of public faith, and by a narrowness which was neither con- 
sistent with the traditions of the Church nor agreeable to the 
mind of the English people.” The injustice of the treatment 
of the Nonconformists was freely admitted by the best men 
of the time, and impaired the credit of the Anglican hierarchy. 
In conclusion, “what the Marian persecution of Protestants 
was to the Reformed Church, that the Caroline persecution 
of Nonconformists was to Dissent. . . . The moral greatness 
of the men who suffered under the Caroline Code is not 
diminished by the fact that they represented an exhausted 
theology, and were committed to ecclesiastical ideals and 
methods which were irrecoverably obsolete. Modern Dissent 
has not perpetuated either the Puritan theology or the 
Puritan discipline, yet it finds in the dismal record of * Black 
Bartholomew’ its most effective and moving historical appeal.” 
The appreciative comment of so militant a Nonconformist 
as Dr. Clifford on Canon Henson's “ Retrospect,” which we 
believe expresses the view of the majority of Churchmen, is 
* guarantee that no sectarian or controversial capital is likely 
to be made out of the commemoration. 


Mr. Borden, the Canadian Prime Minister, received two 
deputations on the subject of Women's Suffrage on 
Wednesday. Miss Barrett, who headed the deputation from 
the Women’s Social and Political Union, stated that its main 
object was to ask whether on his return to Canada he intended 











to introduce and carry a measure giving votes to women on 
the same lines as to men. She observed that the Women’s 
Social and Political Union, which was not merely a national 
but an Imperial organization, had been — considering 
the question of advising women and men not to emi- 
grate to colonies in which women had no voting righta, 
and added, “I hope that the Canadian Government 
is going to be warned by the mistakes which the Govern- 
ment in this country have made. On your reply to 
our question will depend the kind of advice we give to our 
Canadian members. It will guide us in considering whether 
we shall send out speakers to conduct an agitation there.” 





To this menacing speech Mr. Borden made a very clear, 
vigorous, and proper reply. He had no intention of introducing 
legislation giving votes to women. The Parliaments of the nine 
provinces of Canada had the absolute right to fix their own 
franchise, and the Parliament of Canada had made it a rule te 
adopt the provincial franchise from Dominion elections. As 
for the threat of militancy, Mr. Borden observed that his 
course in public life has been in the past, and he hoped always 
would be in the future, dictated by what he deemed to be right 
in the interests of the people as a whole and in the interests of 
humanity, and any suggestion of methods of any kind would 
not have the slightest influence upon him. In reply to the 
anti-Suffragist deputation Mr. Borden recapitulated the views 
he had expressed to the other deputation. 








The Times of Saturday, the 24th inst., contains a corre- 
spondence between Canon Hensley Henson and the solicitors for 
the three ex-directors of the Peruvian Amazon Company, whose 
responsibility for the Putumayo atrocities had been asserted 
by Canon Hensley Henson in a sermon preached in 
Westminster Abbey on August 4th. The solicitors describe 
his statements as “absolute untruths” and “outrageous 
slanders ”; they accuse him of attempting to screen him- 
self behind the sanctity of the pulpit of Westminster 
Abbey, and having expressly disclaimed the intention of 
threatening him, “either from a legal or from any other 
point of view,” they describe his conduct as “unworthy 
of a clergyman of the Church of England, unworthy of 
a gentleman, unworthy of a man.” As the _ responsi- 
bility of the British directors is to be the subject of a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, we cannot enter 
into the details of the controversy, but until the directors have 
exculpated themselves before that body their position is not 
likely to be improved by such violent letters as those written 
by their solicitors—letters which afford no answer to Canon 
Henson's contention that the plea of ignorance is not permis- 
sible in the case of men whose business it is to know. 


The result of the election in East Carmarthen was declared 
yesterday week as follows :—Rev. J. Towyn Jones (L.) 6,082, 
Mr. Mervyn Peel (U.) 3,354, Dr. J. H. Williams (Lab.) 1,039. 
Liberal majority over Unionist, 2,728. An analysis of the 
figures shows that on a total poll larger by 1,209 than in 
December 1910 there was an increase of 1,039 in the Unionist 
and 257 in the Liberal vote, and a decrease of 87 in the Labour 
vote. In face of such a formidable candidate as Mr. Jonea, 
a brilliant and impassioned Welsh orator, the achievement of 
Mr. Peel in a stronghold of the cause of Disestablishment 
is decidedly encouraging. 


General Booth was buried at Abney Park Cemetery on 
Thursday amid touching manifestations of the affection of his 
family and followers. The funeral procession, which mustered 
on the Embankment, was more than a mile long, and included 
representatives of the Salvation Army from many parts of the 
world. On Wednesday night a great memorial service, attended 
by 25,000 people, was Held at Olympia, and for several days pre- 
viously the body had lain in state in the Salvation Army’s 
Hall at Clapton, where it is estimated that 100,000 persons 
passed by the coffin. But it was not the numbers of those 
who paid honour to the dead, or the tributes from the heads of 
States, or the dramatic features of the service, which rendered 
these ceremonies impressive so much as their perfect organiza- 
tion and the fact that the conventional signs of mourning 
were conspicuously absent. Indeed, the spirit of the assembled 
thousands was not so much one of grief as of disciplined 
exultation at the translation of a victorious leader. 








Bank Rate, 4per cent.,changed from 3 per cent. August 29th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 75}—Friday week 755 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE PANAMA CANAL ACT. 


E shall not try to say exactly how strongly we feel 
about the passing of the Panama Canal Act by 
Congress and its signature by Mr. Taft. We might be 
betrayed into phrases which would make it appear that we 
despaired of the honour of the United States Government. 
And that would be very far indeed from representing our 
opinion. We do think that Congress and Mr. Taft have 
taken up an attitude which cannot be justified by law, by 
common sense, or by political scrupulousness ; but we are 
most ready and anxious to believe that some mysterious 
bacillus working in the brains of American statesmen has 
brought them into that not unfamiliar frame of mind in 
which the intellect assumes to be true what it earnestly 
wishes to believe. The real test of the good faith of the 
United States has yet tocome. It will come in the question 
whether the United States Government will consent to 
submit the dispute between Great Britain and themselves 
to arbitration at the Hague. We refuse to believe that 
the United States will not come out of that test with 
honour. As our readers know, we are admirers of the 
American nation. They may sometimes have even thought 
that we are American-mad in our liking for American ways 
and our trust in the essential rightness which we believe 
lies behind and beyond the superficial eccentricities and 
waywardness of that mighty agglomeration of peoples. 
Our trust is about to pass through a severe ordeal. But 
we are still confident that even if the American Govern- 
ment try to hold to the peculiar and unexpected interpre- 
tation of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, which is the founda- 
tion of the Panama Canal Act, the strength of popular 
opinion will foree them to let the question go to the 
Hague. 

We hope we may not be accused of hypocritical affecta- 
tion if we say that to our mind the question at stake is 
something much more than the mere commercial interests 
ef Great Britain, important though those no doubt are ; 
there is also at stake the honourable tradition of the 
American nation—the nation of Washington and Lineoln 
—which most Englishmen regard as in part their own, 
because it has placed the wonderful impress of Anglo-Saxon 
character upon the singular mixture of races which make 
up the United States. One cannot hesitate in guessing what 
Lincoln would have said now. He thought that when a 
matter of right was involved no sacrifices of material 
interests or even of human life, however crushing, were 
too great to be accepted. “ Let Heaven fall,” he always 
seemed to say, “we must do what is right.” Few — 
who have ever read them can forget the words of his 
second Inaugural Address. “ Yet if God wills that it 
[the Civil War] continue until all the wealth piled by the 
bondsmen’s two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil 
shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with 
the lash shall be paid with another drawn by the 
sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so 
still it must be said, ‘The judgments of the Lord 
are true and righteous altogether.” We shall not 
insist on the analogy, for it would be to compare 
the lesser with the greater. The sacrifice that 
the United States is now asked to make is not very great. 
Let us see what it is. 

In the Panama Canal Act it is provided that “no 
tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged in the coast- 
wise trade of the United States.” But in the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty it is provided that “the Canal shall 
be free and open to the vessels of all nations on terms 
of entire equality, so that there shall be no dis- 
crimination against any such nation.” Mr. Taft, chiming 
im with the arguments of Congress, explains that these 
words mean only that the United States is not to dis- 
criminate in favour of any particular foreign nation, but 
that as owner of the Canal she may discriminate in favour 
of herself. Mr. Taft makes this claim in clear words in 
his Memorandum to Congress. He says that the Treaty 
was not “intended to limit or hamper the United States 
in the exercise of its sovereign power to deal with its own 
commerce, using its own canal in whatsoever manner it saw 
fit.” We should think there can hardly be an English- 
speaking’ person outside America who does not feel 








satisfied that the words “all nations” jn the 
Pauncefote Treaty include the United States } 3 
For what other reason did Great Britain give up san rself. 
aa — : night 

to be joint-buiider and owner of the Canal with the Unit 
States? She did not instruct Lord Pauncefote to a 
up the Treaty for the fun of giving something for not “4 
It was expressly understood that the considerable ¢ 
to which we consented in the Clayten-Bulwer Treaty w 
in return for the complete equality of foreign and jedan 
ships in the use of the Canal. At the time this was 
rently understood perfectly well b . 

y pe y y the American S€nate 
An amendment was proposed in the Senate to the Hay. 
Pauncefote Treaty that discrimination should be allowe? jn 
favour of American coastwise vessels, but it was rejected, 
Take, as an illustration of the natural interpretation of a 
treaty—as opposed to Mr. Taft’s unnatural interpretation 
—the reading of the Anglo-French Convention, The 
Convention provides for the freedom of foreign trade jn 
Morocco and Egypt in these words :—* The two Govern. 
ments, being equally attached to the principle of com. 
mercial liberty both in Egypt and in Morocco, declare that 
they will not in those countries countenance any inequality 
either in the imposition of custom duties or other taxes or 
of railway transport charges.” What should we say jf 
France discriminated in her own favour in Moroceo, or 
what would France say if we discriminated in our ow, 
favour in Egypt? Yet the words of the Anglo-French 
Convention are less explicit than those of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty. 

It may be said, and actually is said in America, that 
as American coastwise shipping is a monopoly no injustice 
is inflicted on uny foreign country. A moment's thought 
will show the hollowness of this contention. The tolls, we 
know, are to be not less “than the estimated proportionate 
cost of the actual maintenance and operation of the Canal.” 
But if coastwise shipping is to go free the share of the 
cost of maintenance which will fall on other countries will 
be greater than it ought to be. Moreover, “ coastwise” 
trade in America is a notoriously vague expression. 
Vessels which go from an American Atlantic port to an 
American Pacific port vid Cape Horn, or even vid the Caps 
of Good Hope, are often said to be engaged in coastwise 
trade. A German ship which went from New York 
through the Suez Canal and across the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans to San Francisco was fined for violating the 
American monopoly of coastwise traffic. But even if 
oeean-going American ships were all rigorously kept out of 
the coastwise class discrimination would still be there. 


We return to the most important question of arbitration. 
Mr. Taft’s curious advice to Congress that a resolution 
should be adopted declaring that the Panama Canal Act 
violates no treaty appears superficially to be an attempt to 
prejudge the proposal of arbitration. We earnestly trust 
that this aspect of his words may turn out to be ouly 
accidental. We do not see how the United States Govern- 
ment can possibly refuse to agree to arbitration. If they 
should refuse, the eause of arbitration will be set back 
half-a-century. And we shall have to add the United 
States to the list of countries in whose purview treaties 
have not their face value. If ever the nations of the world 
thought in this way about their relations with the United 
States it would be the United States herself that would 
suffer most. The loss of great repute undermines more 
than moral credit. We cannot contemplate such a 
thing. No, Great Britain and the United States amieably 
referred the ugly ‘Alabama’ business to arbitration, 
and the similarly ugly Venezuela question. Great Britain 
came badly out of the ‘Alabama’ case, but we did not 
enter into recriminations afterwards, as Mr. Taft has not 
forgotten. We abided by the decision of the umpire, and 
we should do so again in the case of the Panama Canal, 
whatever the decision might be. All we ask is that the 
practice of arbitration between our American kinsmen and 
ourselves shall not cease. 

Mr. Taft is himself one of the great champions of arbi- 
tration. How could he play his cause false now? When 
he was recommending arbitration treaties with Great 
Britain and France—wider arbitration treaties than the 
world had ever dreamed of—he said :— 

“Tf now we can negotiate and put through a positive agreement 
with some great nation to abide the adjudication of an inter 
national arbitral Court in every issue which cannot be settled by 
negotiation, no matter what it involves, whether honour, territory, 
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we shall have made a long step forward by demonstrat- 
it is possible for two nations at least to establish as 
them the same system of due process of law that exists 
dividuals under a Government.” 
ho used those words conceivably say that 
there is some good cause why the interpretation of the 
Panama Canal Act should not be referred to the Hague ? 
The proposed arbitration treaties with France and Great 
“9 were thrown out by the Senate. But we have, as 
it is, solid ground on which to proceed. There is the 
Arbitration Convention of 1908, which provides that 
«differences Which may arise of a legal nature or relating 
to the interpretation of treaties between the two contract- 
ing parties, and which it may not have been possible to 
settle by diplomacy, shall be referred to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration established at the Hague.” Such a 
convention seems made for the present case. Till we learn 
it from his own mouth we, for our part, shall not believe 


that Mr. Taft will attempt to ignore this existing agreement. 


between ¢ 
between 12 
Can the man W 








HOME RULE AND EDUCATION. 


HE Commissioners of National Education for Ireland 
T have sent to the newspapers a statement on the 
finance of Irish education which is only the latest of the 
many considerations which prove the injustice and imprac- 
ticability of the Home Rule Bill on financial grounds. It 
js surprising that such a detailed and reasoned criticism of 
the prospective position of Irish education under the Home 
Rule Bill should have been sent in the first place to the 
newspapers, for it is really an official document. The 
communications of the Commissioners are usually direct 
with the Government, or at least with the Treasury, which 
receives Estimates from the Commissioners, and obtains 
from Parliament the money to meet the Estimates. The 
reason given by the Commissioners for their exceptional 
course is curious and interesting. They say that both 
the Frime Minister and the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
were unable to receive a deputation, and that therefore 
(since it is their bounden duty, as trustees of public educa- 
tion, to bring their opinion to bear upon the policy of the 
Government) they are compelled to use the newspapers as 
their medium of publicity. The statement is, of course, 
not in form an anti-Home Rule manifesto; it merely 

ints out the necessity for amending the particular clause 
in the Home Rule Bill which provides for the cost of 
education. The Commissioners stick to their last, which 
is education. But the statement is, in effect, a very 
damning criticism of the Home Rule Bill, which seemed 
already disastrous enough without this indication of new 
burdens for the unfortunate British taxpayer to bear. We 
say for “the British taxpayer to bear” because, although 
the statement of the Commissioners does not demand that 
the greatly increased expenditure on education which 
they stipulate for should be provided for outside 
Ireland, yet every one knows that this is what must 
happen—the British taxpayer must pay. Even on 
the admission of the Government themselves Britain 
at the outset will pay £2,000,000 a year for the losses 
on Irish self-government. But that does not repre- 
sent the whole sum for which the British taxpayer will 
have to put his hand in his pocket. The just share of 
Ireland in Imperial expenditure, which Ireland is not to 
be asked to pay (Army, Navy, Diplomatic and Consular 
Services, and so forth), amounts to at least £4,000,000 a 
year. Therefore the total amount to be paid by British 
taxpayers will be £6,000,000 a year. It is true that the 
British taxpayer already loses a large part of this sum 
yearly under the Union, but at all events he has a control 
over Irish expenditure. Under Home Rule he would have 
Virtually none. Therefore it is fair to say that, whatever 
the increased cost of Irish education may be, it will fall on 
the British taxpayer either in the form of direct payments 
or in the form of remitted debts. It is inconceivable that 
if the Irish Government went bankrupt Britain would 
refuse to pay up. She could not in any circumstances look 
on complacently at an act of repudiation. 

The Commissioners are twenty in number, and Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism are both represented. 
According to the latest works of reference the Com- 
missioners are Sir Henry Bellingham, Lord Chief Baron 
Palles, Rev. Henry Evans, Sir Stanley Harrington, 
Dr. Starkie (the Resident Commissioner of National 


College, Dublin), Lord Frederick FitzGerald, Rev. David 
Taylor, Lord Killanin, the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Kildare, Mr. Edward Gwynn, Mr. Gerald Dease, Mr. 
Justice Ross, Mr. Richard Bagwell, Rev. J. C. Clarke, Mr. 
L. A. Waldron, Mr. David Moriarty, Mr. John McClelland, 
Mr. Philip Ward, and the Protestant Bishop of Clogher. 
It would be very interesting to know the exact opinions 
on the present Home Rule Bill of those Commis- 
sioners who are Home Rulers in principle. It is com- 
monly said that the Roman Catholic hierarchy is not, 
as a whole, in favour of the Bill, but in the absence of 
publicly expressed opinions it would not be fair to assume 
definitely that this is so. Like Rosa Dartle we only ask 
to know. Possibly, in the light of the Commissioners’ 
statement, some Roman Catholic prelates may now think 
it their duty to protest against the whole Bill. As we 
have — already, however, we do not say that 
they would necessarily or logically cease to support the 
Bill as a whole, even if they admitted the truth of the 
Commissioners’ argument that it makes no adequate pro- 
vision for education. For the opportunist view is always 
open to them, that as the British taxpayer must pay in the 
long run, whatever happens, a great increase in the cost of 
education would not make any difference to Ireland. “ The 
British taxpayer,” the argument would run, “ has been told 
that all he has got to pay is an annual amount equivalent 
to that which he paid in the year when the Home Rule 
Bill passed. He may fancy he is safe. But no such 
limitations are possible in practice. Education is a ‘ trans- 
ferred service,’ but if under self-government we spend 
more than we have got, the British taxpayer must ulti- 
mately see us through.” Whether that view be taken, or 
whether it be quietly accepted that Irish education is to be 
run less efficiently under Home Rule than it would have 
been run under the Union, the argument is absolutely con- 
vincing against the justice of the Home Rule Bill in the 
one case or its working quality in the other. 
Let us now see what the financial outlook is in Irish 
education. The burden of the Commissioners’ argument is 
that the education budget has been a continually increasing 
amount, and that the Home Rule Bill provides only for a 
fixed amount. The budget of 1908-9 was £1,360,440, but 
in 1911-12 it had risen to £1,429,590. Thus the average 
automatic annual increase of the period 1908-12 was 
£23,000. This increase may be expected to continue. 
But that is not all. It will become progressively greater 
as the percentage of average school attendance rises. At 
present this percentage is low—72'5 in the year 1911. It 
will probably rise to 80 or 85 per cent. A rise of 10 
r cent. would mean 70,000 more pupils, with the 
inevitable proportionate swelling of the budget. The 
Commissioners foresee at the end of six years an expen- 
diture higher by £100,000 a year than the present 
expenditure. But that, again, is notall. A considerable 
rt of the whole system of Irish education is conducted 
in the Christian Brothers’ schools and in certain lesser 
schools also unconnected with the National Board; and 
if under a Dublin Parliament all these schools were 
to receive the same grants as the national schools the 
additional cost would be about £90,000 a year. Even 
then the picture is not complete. In all this pre- 
dicted fresh expenditure nothing has been said of the 
reforms which the Commissioners have been urging for 
years. These would require a capital expenditure of about 
a quarter of a million sterling. Last of all, and largest of 
all, there is the demand for an expenditure on new build- 
ings and on certain non-recurring charges in connexion 
with the educational system of £930,000. We all know 
that the Treasury has often had passages with the Com- 
missioners over the Estimates. We need not suppose that 
either under the Union or under Home Rule the Commis- 
sioners would get all they asked for. But it is clear 
enough that expenditure will rise, and rise steadily, and 
that the authors of the Home Rule Bill have done nothing 
whatever to face the situation. If the Home Rule Bill 
became law in its present form what would happen would 
be that the educational system would fasten its tentacles 
on other Irish departments under the Dublin Parliament 
and drain away their strength, or it would wane for want 
of money, or—which is, in our opinion, almost certain— 
it would become a new burden on the British taxpayer. 
The finance of the Bill was already seen to be rotten. 





Education), Dr. Anthony Traill (the Provost of Trinity 


The Commissioners show us a new aspect of its rottenness. 
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PUBLIC EXPENDITURE AND PARLIAMENTARY 
CONTROL. 


5 i recently issued report of the newly appointed 
Estimates Committee of the House of Commons 
raises extremely important issues with regard to our whole 
system of Parliamentary government. Almost simul- 
taneously there has been issued by the Foreign Office 
a report from His Majesty’s representatives abroad on the 
methods adopted in France, Germany, and Italy for 
securing Parliamentary control over public expenditure. 
These two reports have been made the subject of 
articles in the Daily News and Leader, which show 
on the part of our Radical contemporary a very 
welcome appreciation of the defects of the present 
system of party government. As is well pointed out 
in these articles, the root of the trouble lies in 
the modern practice of treating every criticism of an 
individual Minister as an attack on the Cabinet as a whole, 
and upon the party which that Cabinet represents. The 
result is that the House of Commons cannot cut down by 
a single penny the Estimates presented by any one 
Minister without risking the resignation of the whole 
Cabinet, or, as an alternative, the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. It follows that the whole strength of the party 
in power is employed to defend the verbal inspiration of 
every Minister’s Estimates, although possibly 90 per cent. 
of the members of the House if consulted privately would 
say that there were features in the Estimates which were 
indefensible. Starting from this position ii is clear that 
the machinery of the House of Commons at present is 
quite incapable of checking Ministerial extravagance. 
Nor do other countries which enjoy the mixed blessings 
of Parliamentary government appear to fare any better. 
It is only in France that the Chamber has evolved 
a regular system of Parliamentary Committees, no 
fewer than fifteen in number, to deal with different 
branches of public expenditure and to check the depart- 
ments. Unfortunately, however, such efforts at economy 
as these committees may make are frustrated by the fact 
that it is possible for private members of Parliament in 
France to move an increase as well as a decrease in expendi- 
ture. Here lies the great superiority in the constitution 
of the House of Commons as compared with that of the 
Chamber of Deputies. In the House of Commons any 
motion involving a charge upon the taxpayer must be pro- 
posed by a Minister of the Crown, so that preliminary 
sanction by the Treasury, and in the ultimate resort by the 
Cabinet as a whole, becomes essential. Our system has 
the immense advantage of preventing the electoral log- 
rolling which takes place in France, where a member for 
ene constituency will agree to a vote for increased 
expenditure for the benefit of another constituency 
in return for a reciprocal favour. On the other 
hand, the House of Commons, as already pointed out, has 
in effect no power of refusing expenditure which a Minister 
may propose. Thus, as compared with the French Chamber, 
the financial powers of the House of Commons may be said 
to be non-existent, both on the positive and on the negative 
side. 

The recent appointment of a Special Committee to deal 
with the Estimates is an important step towards remedying 
this grave defect of our Constitution. It is not, of course, 
the first step taken, for another Committee—the Public 
Accounts Committee—has now been in active operation for 
a good many years, and has done a great deal of very useful 
work. The function of the Public Accounts Committee is 
to examine the completed accounts of the nation after the 
money has been spent, especially with a view to checking 
irregularities. It works in conjunction with the Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General, and this highly important 
official very properly makes it a practice to report to the 
Committee not only technical irregularities in public ex- 
penditure, but also cases where there is reason to suspect 
gross extravagance. His action and the reports of the 
Public Accounts Committee have undoubtedly done some- 
thing towards putting “the fear of God” into the public 
departments. 

Another step was taken in tho year 1906, when a 
special Committee was appointed to examine the expen- 
diture of the country upon stationery and printing. 
This Committee has been reappointed year by year, and 


has done most excellent work in overhauling the details 





~ es, 
of public expenditure upon these two items. It has had 
the advantage of the enthusiastic support of the officials 
of the Stationery Department, and with their aid has 
been able to effect extraordinary economies. Again and 
again the Committee has reported how ona particular iece 
of printing savings of several hundred pounds could be 
effected by merely setting the matter in a more economical 
manner, though often with an actual increase of effectiveness 
The recommendations of this Committee have saved the 
country many thousands a year for each year it has 
in existence. The aggregate saving up to 1911 was 
estimated by the Committee at no less than £110,000 
annum. —— 

If so much can be effected in one of the minor branches 
of national expenditure by attention to detail, it is reason. 
able to infer that several millions might be saved on oyr 
total expenditure by similar methods. That the Estimates 
Committee will itself be able to effect any such saving js 
unfortunately out of the question. The appointment of 
the Oommittee was very reluctantly assented to by tho 
Cabinet, and its sphere of activity has been very carefully 
circumscribed lest the Committee should interfere with 
the autocracy of Ministers. 

That is the real trouble which has to be faced in this 
country as in all countries. Apparently one of the most 
persistent of human ambitions is the desire to exercise 
uncontrolled authority, and though party politicians when 
out of office may denounce the autocracy of their opponents, 
they are willing to leave that autocracy unchecked in the 
hope of themselves being able to exercise similar uncon- 
trolled power when the wheel of fortune puts them into 
office. That is why the two front benches instinctively 
combine against any proposal to give the House of Commons 
greater powers of control over public expenditure. There 
is, however, reason to hope that now that the Estimates 
Committee is actually in being, this same desire for power 
may lead it to struggle for an extension of its functions. 
At present the Committee is limited to the examination of 
one branch of the Estimates in each year, so that ten 
or perhaps twenty years will elapse before it is able to 
examine the whole of our public expenditure. Moreover, 
the Committee does not begin its work until the Estimates 
have actually been presented to Parliament, so that the 
House as a whole has not the advantage of receiving the 
Committee’s report before the money is voted. 

Two reforms, as the Daily News and Leader properly 
insists, are desirable. First, the Estimates Committee 
must be divided into a number of separate sub-committees, 
each of which would deal with one branch of the Estimates; 
and secondly, these Committees must get to work before 
the Estimates are presented to Parliament. The second 
point is the less important of the two, because the real 
value of this examination of public expenditure by Parlia- 
mentary Committees lies in the check it applies to the 
departments concerned. At present there is no check 
upon departmental expenditure other than that exercised 
by the Treasury, and of necessity the Treasury must 
go cautiously when dealing with other departments. 
If, however, the Treasury were able to appeal to a 
Committee of the House of Commons its hands would be 
immensely strengthened, and the departments would auto- 
matically begin to draw in their horns. This applies tothe 
Army and Navy as well as to the Civil Service departments. 
No question, of course, arises as regards general lines of 
policy. It is not for a moment suggested that a Parlia- 
mentary Committee should be empowered to determine 
such questions as the number of ships to be built or the 
number of battalions to be raised. What is wanted is the 
supervision of practical, common-sense men with regard to 
the way in which the money of the nation is employed for 
the attainment ofa given end. At present there is shame- 
less extravagance in almost every branch of the public 
service. Thus it is asserted that in the Navy it 
not uncommon for a ship when coming into port to 
throw some of the minor stores overboard rather than 
have the trouble of checking them back into store. 
There is also not unfrequently in men-of-war a very 
considerable waste of bread. It is just in these 
matters that civilian control is of so much value, and 
the only way of securing this control is through the 
constant supervision of Parliamentary Committees. The 
subject has another aspect. At present there is a danger 
that the House of Commons may lose the capacity 0 
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doing useful work for the nation through sheer atrophy of 
its functions. Under the party system everything is left 
to Ministers, nothing to private members, with the result 
that men who want to do good work for their country are 
turning their faces away from Parliament. Therefore, 
both from the point of view of the economy of our national 
resources and of the efficiency of our Parliamentary insti- 
tutions, it is of the utmost importance that the House of 
Commons should proceed without delay to claim a real 


power of control over public expenditure. 





IMMIGRATION AND IRRIGATION. 


NHE popular attitude towards emigration has two 
) recurrent aspects. At one moment the departure 
of each ship laden with British subjects bent on seeking 
their fortunes is hailed with delight bordering on rapture. 
Every passenger is regarded as an Imperial missionary. 
The element of self-interest is for the time excluded. The 
emigrant is assumed to be leaving home, not so much to 
better himself as to do good to his country. New Englands 
have to be created, and every man, woman, and child who 
steps on board a vessel bound for a colony is venerated as 
a builder-up of empires. Almost in a moment the picture 
js reversed. We are bidden to think, not of the country 
which the emigrant is to make rich, but of the country 
which he leaves poor. The thews and sinews of each 
passenger are numbered by way of preliminary to the 
saddened inquiry, what we are to do without them? It is 
taken for granted, seemingly, that all that Canada or 
Australia wants in her population is quantity. Quality 
does not count. The loafer, the casual labourer, the man 
who has been out of work so long that he has lost the wish 
as well as the capacity to do any—these are the proper 
materials for colonization. All that is worth anything is 
to be kept at home, and the offscouring of our great towns 
is to be shipped off to make Englands beyond the seas. 
When we are in this mood we do not seem to have 
advanced far beyond the theory of emigration which found 
expression in Botany Bay. The object to be kept in view 
is the expulsion of the undesirable. Possibly a long sea 
voyage may work a change for the better in the type, but 
whether it does or not the great thing is to get rid of it. 
This way of looking at emigration lends itself to every 
political nostrum in turn. The Tariff Reformer sees in 
the departure of every one capable of doing a day’s 
work proof positive of the necessity of keeping out 
foreign food. The land reformer preaches the im- 
portance of multiplying municipal tenants, who, by 
some process not yet ascertained, are always to have 
their rent ready, though the crops out of which it is to 
come have all been destroyed. Emigration is to be 
encouraged as it has never been encouraged before, but 
the ship-loads sent to the Colonies are to be composed 
entirely of paupers. Unfortunately for this plan the 
Colonies themselves show no disposition to fall in with it. 
Their ambition to show themselves as good as the Mother 
Country does not include the wish to have as big a poor 
rate, and if we were to try the experiment of employing 
our tramp-shelters for the benefit of our fellow-country- 
men on the Atlantic or the Pacific it would soon be defeated 
by Colonial legislation. How far the present desire of so 
many farmers and labourers to leave this country is due 
to causes which Parliament might remove is a question 
Which we do not propose to consider now, but it is high 
time for Englishmen to dismiss the notion that the trans- 
port of our incapables to the Colonies is a process which 
equally blesses the country that gives and the country that 
takes. Imperial architecture needs the best, not the worst, 
materials, 

It is too soon to determine whether the preference that 
has lately shown itself for Australia over Canada as the 
place in which to set up a new home has any permanent 
character. It is quite possible that, as more and more 
settlers in Canada send home accounts of the life they 
lead there, the severity of the winter makes a deeper 
mmpression on those who read them. Men who have gone 
out without taking this feature enough into account may 
naturally be discouraged at the months of agricultural 
inactivity which have to be allowed for in a Canadian’s 
experience. If they are farming on a scale which makes 
the summer's profits pay for the whole year the winter 


who is accustomed to look upon constant work as the one 
thing needful may be discouraged in proportion as 
he comes to see facts as they are. The condition of 
Australian life will then appeal to him with special 
force. The thought of the tropics will gain attractions 
as he reads the letter that describes an almost arctic winter, 
We question, however, whether this is a consideration likely 
to weigh greatly with the mass of emigrants. Differences 
of climate are seldom realized with much keenness until 
they are actually felt. A more important element, perhaps, 
is the rise in the value of land to which a correspondent 
of the Times recently drew attention. His examples 
were mainly drawn from the United States, but high prices 
do not always come to an end when the frontier is reached ; 
and when a man is thinking where he shall emigrate he 
may reasonably inquire the relative opportunities of buying 
more land in this or that colony. Perhaps, however, the 
simplest explanation of the present rush to Australia is 
also the nearest to the truth. Immigration thither is now 
being encouraged, whereas until lately it has been dis- 
couraged. The average English emigrant is probably guided 
by the invitations expressly addressed to him rather than by 
the results of any inquiries of hisown. While the advantages 
of Canada have for a long time been proclaimed with the 
greatest possible insistence nothing has been said about 
those of Australia. There has, indeed, been nothing to 
say. The policy of the Australian Governments has been 
to discourage immigrants by every means in their power. 
The Commonwealth has been run on the principle of a 
trade union. The immigrant has been looked upon as a 
blackleg, and treated accordingly. Now all this is either 
changed or changing. Immigrants are welcomed with 
open arms, and the only obstacle in the way of their 
multiplication has been the want of ships in which to 
carry them. In the future, therefore, Canada and 
Australia will compete with each other on equal terms, 
and the emigration from this country will distribute itself 
in stricter proportion to the natural advantages of each. 
The diversity of English tastes promises to be sufficient to 
give each colony a fair share of the new comers. 


But if Australia is to hold her own in the race there is 
one point to which she must give, and long continue to 
give, her undivided attention. No feature in her history 
has made so deep and lasting an impression as the great 
droughts. So long as men who have been wealthy a year 
or two back are found begging their bread, for no other 
reason than the want of water to keep alive their sheep 
and cattle, and to make vegetation possible, the tide of 
immigration, however strongly it may flow to-day, will ebb 
with equal force to-morrow. Mr. Bryce is described by 
the Sydney correspondent of the Times as being much im- 
pressed during his recent visit with the lands and resources 
of Australia. The country is not, as it used to be con- 
sidered, “a mere fertile strip surrounding a desert.” The 
whole area is valuable—provided only that the water 
which is not supplied by the skies can be brought from 
the rivers. Irrigation seems to be the one key that can 
unlock the Australian treasure-house. No doubt it is a 
very costly key to use. We read the other day of the 
new dam on the Murrumbidgee—a dam which holds back 
forty-five miles of river by a wall carried across the neck 
of a gorge, and calls into being a lake half as large again 
as Sydney Harbour. ‘Two hundred miles farther down 
the river another great dam is to be built, and when the 
two are finished they will supply water to between five 
and six million acres. The extension of cultivation some- 
times develops an unsuspected fertility in the soil, and in 
this way irrigation may have a twofold effect on Australian 
prosperity. Whether the Australian Government look to 
State liberality or private enterprise to find the money 
needed for these great works the recent trend of Australian 
legislation must submit to some check. When vast sums 
of money have to be raised those who find them must 
feel some confidence in those who control the administra- 
tion of the country. Lavish taxation in ordinary times is 
a bad preparation for meeting exceptional emergencies, and 
the provision of irrigation wherever it is needed is likely 
to give ample employment to a succession of Australian 
financiers. But without this the present rush of immi- 
grants is certain not to goon. It would stand no chance 
of surviving a much less severe drought than the one which 
lately happened. Indeed, its continuance may be said to 





may be spent pleasantly enough. But the English labourer 





depend absolutely on two conditions, both of which it 
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in the power of the Australian communities to satisfy. 
The speeial danger of the climate has to be removed, and 
there must be no recurrence of the desire to keep the 
country to themselves, whieh till lately seemed the corner- 
stone of Australian policy. 








THE WEATHER. 


F there can be said to be an annus elassieus of bad weather, 

it is perhaps the year 1879, when the harvest, such as it 

was, was delayed until November. Another rainy year which 
must have been in the minds of many people lately was 1903, 
when more than three inches fell in three June days in Lon- 
don, and when the tofal rainfall for June and July was 11°62 
inches, the highest record for forty-five years. The question 
is whether the present year is not going to rank with, or even 
surpass, the worst years in the annals of British weather. 
We have had practically no summer. June nearly everywhere 
was dull and rainy, and in some parts, particularly in the 
North of England and the Border Country, it was excep- 


tionally wet; there were records of five, six, and 
even seven inches of rain for the month, and on 
only one day out of the thirty was there any 


bright sunshine. July, except for a few very hot days, was 
not mueh more cheerful than Jume, and added to its chilly 
rains a suceession of eceld high winds. And then, following 
two of the worst months of the year, has come an August 
which for vileness of general behaviour, combined with 
exceptional outbreaks of storm and rain, is probably without 
a parallel in the records of the Meteorological Office. The 
climax of the month was reaehed on Monday, when no less 
than 6°31 inches of rain fell at Norwich in twenty-four hours 
—the largest amount which is known to have fallen in a 
single day in England sorth of Northumberland and the 
Lake District. (The complete record, furnished by Mr. A. W. 
Preston, of Christchurch Lodge, Eaton, is 7°34 inches for 29 
hours, from 4 a.m. on August 26th to 9 a.m. on August 27th.) 
There is a record of 6°70 inches of rain which fell at Morpeth 
on September 7th, 1898, and there are nine records of over six 
inches standing to the credit of Seathwaite, Borrowdale, 
which heads the list with 8°03 inches on November 12th, 1897. 
But six inches in a normally dry cownty like Norfolk 
is unparalleled; and the nearest records to that of Norwich 
are those of her neighbours in the Eastern Counties. There 
were 5°26 inches at Great Yarmouth; 3°05 inches at Lowe- 
stoft; 2°55 inches at Clacton-on-Sea; 2°41 inches at Raunds, 
Northampton ; 2°29 inches at Felixstowe; and 2-01 inches at 
Walton-on-the-Naze. A new and unhappy record is esta- 
blished in the fact that Norwich, in which thousands of persons 
have been rendered homeless by floods, for two days was eut 
off from railway communication, and that the Great Eastern 
Railway Company were compelled on Tuesday to post notices 
at Liverpool Street announcing that tickets could not be issued 
to a large number of their stations in Norfolk, inciuding such 
important places as Cromer and Sheringham. 

But the weather of the year has been remarkable for other 
manifestations besides rain. The spring began with a 
drought which in many places lasted through the whole 
month of April. May was a month of sunshine, eold winds, 
and very little “growing weather,” so that when June came 
in there was no bottom to the grass in the hayfields, and in 
the gardens many of the spring-sown seeds had failed alto- 
gether. Drought and sunshine early in the year always 
produces remarkable effects upon wild life, and the spring of 
this year must have added several new records in the way 
of early appearances of insects and young birds. Orange-tips 
were on the wing in April, and in the second week in May 
there were Red Admirals and Painted Ladies in the wood- 
land rides next to the bluebells. Painted Ladies, of course, 
are erratic creatures, and pay small regard to times and 
seasons; they are migrant butterflies, and arrive in England 
at odd intervals, sometimes in enormous numbers, from their 
mative place, which is probably North Africa. But 
Red Admirals are pretty regular June visitants from the 
Continent, and their arrival in May is a rare occurrence. 
It was possibly these unexpected arrivals in years of 
spring drought which led some of the earlier entomo- 
logists to elass Red Admirals among the butterflies which 
hibernate through the English winter, though there is no 
established record of the butterfly having actually been dis- 








covered hibernating. Another entomologiecal phenomenon 
due to the rainless spring was the prodigions quantity of 
caterpillars which in whole districts of the Southern Counties 
stripped the oak trees barer than in midwinter. In December 
oak branches are tipped with unopened buds; in May this wane 
the eaterpillars, mostly of the Dotted Border and Mottled 
Umber moths, devoured the buds almost before they h 
broken into leaf. These plagues of caterpillars, however, may 
be expected almost in any dry May. More unexpected were 
the early hatchings of some of the birds, particularly the 
game birds, whose seasons of nesting are almost as regular 
as the dates in the calendar on which they may be legally 
shot. Partridges in an average season hatch ont their 
eggs between June 12th and 20th. This year there 
were nests hatched out in the third week in May, and 
it was on May 26th that the present writer put up a brood of 
young wild pheasants which flew over an eight-foot hedge. 
They looked as well-grown as pheasants usually are at two 
mouths, and, though they cannot have been so old as thut, 
they can hardly have been less than five or six weeks, which 
brings the date of their hatching back to the middle of April; 
if before that you allow twenty-four days for incubation, you 
are back in March for the laying of the clutch ofeggs. Thess 
early hatchings of partridges and wild pheasants have led 
this year to a rather curions problem. Generally speaking, 
it is safe to conclude that heavy or prolonged rain in June 
and July means the complete extinction of the young broods, 
which get eanght in the wet grass, and, if not aetually drowned, 
become chilled, and die of pneumonia and other effects of the 
cold. Doubtless this has happened in many plaees this year; in 
the Border Country, for instance, the young broods are reported 
to have been absolutely wiped out, so that with the losses 
among the parent birds taken into calculation there are 
actually fewer partridges on the ground than were left at the 
close of last year’s shooting season. But these losses have 
not occurred to the same extent everywhere. Among wild 
pheasants the mortality has doubtless been heavy, for the hen 
pheasant is a careless mother, and if she and her brood get 
caught in the rain she does not wait for her family, and see 
that each little bird follows her, but lets them drag aleng as 
best they can. Partridges, on the other hand, are most ¢are- 
ful parents, and both the father and mother will take great 
trouble to see that their little ones are duly following them to 
a drier place if they can find one. There was an instance 
recorded this spring of a par of partridges which hatched 
out their brood near a disused shed, into which they took 
the young birds whenever it rained. And now that the 
corn is cut, and it is possible to see with some certainty 
what birds are left on the ground, the reports of the partridges 
are much more reassuring than they seemed likely to be a few 
weeks ago. On high or sandy ground in particular the coveys 
seem to be large and strong on the wing, and no doubt, where 
this is so, the young birds have been able to get through the 
cold and wet owing to their having been hatched earlier, and 
so being proportionately stronger than in an average season. 
The chief losses of a year such as this, of course, fall on the 
farmer, and already in some parts of England there must be 
many farmers faced with ruin. In the North, where the 
harvest is later, there is still time for the weather to change, 
and if the cornfields could only get a few weeks’ sunshine 
the harvest might still be satisfactory. In the South and 
the Midlands, however, much of the corn harvest is already 
irretrievably lost. In field after field there is the same gloomy 
spectacle: shocks of oats with bunches of young green 
springing from their sodden tops, wheat and barley blackened 
and sprouting in the ear. The corn crops are the worst of all 
in any wet summer; there is practically nothing that can be 
done to save corn. But potatoes are different. All over the 
country we hear of potato disease; and yet how many of the 
spoiled fields and gardens have been sprayed? Of course 
spraying may not be an infallible preventive of disease, and 
heavy rain continued day after day, so that the spraying 
solution is washed from the leaves, may make the most 
strenuous effort futile. But spraying has, as a fact, saved 
many crops of potatoes this wet summer, and there could be 
no more convineing object lesson than the contrast between 
two fields as you may see them, perhaps, with only the 
road between them; the one with the haulms and leaves 
green and sturdy, the other black and rotten. Not even 
a month of sunshine will save a diseased patch of potatoes 
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With the other crops, sunshine is now the single thing 
needed. With enough sun there is plenty of corn that can 
till be cut and carried, and with more sun the root crops 
, en be better than usual. It is the heavy soils for which 
a long spell of warmth is most needed. On light and sandy 
soils heavy rain drains easily away, and it is in the rainiest 
ears that gardens on sandy soils have their happiest spells of 
aut and flower. It was an odd contrast on Wednesday, in 
. sandy part of Surrey, to read of the rain of Monday and 
thirteen feet of water in Norwich streets, to go out in the 
garden and watch the butterflies in the sunshine over the 
sedums and asters, and then to drive out on the road and be 
smothered with the dust of a dozen motor cars. 


may ev 





CHARACTER.-GIVING. 

WRITTEN “character” is not, as a rule, a document 
A of much value. It describes the person concerned in 
conventional terms, and may at best be regarded as a 
guarantee of outwardly good conduct or a warning against 
the probability of excessively bad. But when we say this 
we are talking of the characters which employers give to 
their servants, not of those which servants give of their 
employers —for, of course, they, too, give characters whenever 
it is possible, though the precise form in which they are 
given is a secret which has been marvellously well kept. 
What, we wonder, are the stereotyped questions whose 
answers correspond to the “steady, sober and industrious, 
truthful and obliging,” which we all make shift to say 
of nineteen servants in twenty? Do our servants try to 
gloss over our faults, and do their best for us when they 
are asked to give us a recommendation, as we do for them 
in like circumstances? Do they stretch their consciences in 
our favour as we do in theirs? We think probably not. The 
matter at issue is much less serious. If we fail to get a 
good servant, it is of no great consequence; if a servant 
fails to get a good place, it means a great deal. A sense of 
responsivility often renders the employer untruthful; a feeling 
of irresponsibility leaves the servant free to be sincere. 

It is proverbial that we are not heroes to our servants, but we 
have deduced the fact, if fact it is, from our own inner conscious- 
ness, not from any evidence coming from the servant's side. 
We know so well what we want in a servant, and so little what, 
apart from the question of food and wages, servants want in an 
employer. Wouid “considerate, just, and not interfering” 
correspond in our “characters” to steady, sober, and indus- 
trious in theirs? As to “truthful and obliging,” we know that 
it is desirable in an employer that he should be “always the 
same,” and, above all, that be should not be capricious. 
Would the word “capricious” be used in the giving 
of a formal character? One cannot say. The colloquial 
word which stands for “capricious” is “funny.” Prob- 
ably we should not recognize ourselves if we saw our 
There are no doubt forms which describe 
types of employers, just as there are forms which describe 
types of servants, and though we all know a great deal about 
ourselves we none of us know to what type we belong; we 
think that we are quite original and individual, and do not 
belong properly to any type at all. Such complex people as 
we are could not, we are sure, be simply labelled and set aside 
as belonging to any moral or mental class. From personal 
caricature both employer and employed are saved by different 
reasons. It takes some cultivation to draw a life-like figure, and 
that fact protects one party to the contract. It is much less 
disagreeable to the conscience to stretch it in a formal than in 
an informal manner; in nine cases out of ten that protects the 
other side from the cruelties arising from a crude sincerity. 

It is certainly no easy matter to write a character of any one 
upon half a sheet of paper. Circumstances, as we have 
said, constrain even those who think they could do it. 
A touch of dark colour such as the artist in words 
longs to put in may lose a man his living. If the 
character-giver cannot keep his imagination wholly out 
of his work he must flatter. The result is a more or less good 
picture and a more or less bad portrait. All of which shows 
that mercy is a far stronger stimulant to the energies, artistic 
and otherwise, than what we call principle! 

But it is no easy task to give a character even of the person 
we know best in the world. Almost every one talks sometimes 
about himself or herself: draws a picture of himself or herself 


“characters.” 








in conversation and shows it to chosen friends. As a rule, it is 
very unlike, and, to the student of character, very often wort!- 
less. We are all familiar with the blatant type of egoist whose 
one idea of intimacy is freedom to analyse his own merits in 
the presence of a silent companion. Or, again, with the much 
less disagreeable type of woman who, having, perhaps, not very 
much to be humble about, has preached to her children, using 
herself as an illustration, until the ideal and the actual have 
become completely confused in her mind, and she regards 
herself as one with the fancy person whom she impersonates 
upon the family stage. This man and this woman act as a 
warning to their friends, and induce many of those who can- 
not attain to silence on the subject of themselves to give to 
themselves what might almost be called bad characters. Kind- 
hearted men often seem willing to leave an impression of 
hardness, and obtuseness is not unseldom feigned. No doubt 
there is a great terror of sentimentalism abroad, especially in 
a certain section of society, but that terror does not account 
altogether for this strange and mischievous wish to pose in a 
bad light. Perhaps it has something to do with a desire on 
the part of the posewrs to find out who are their real friends, 
or who is too quick-minded to be deceived by empty talk. 
Pride has something to do with it, a determination not 
to put right a false impression made by accident. Now 
and then, perhaps, a real modesty enters into the matter— 
true humility is not a very rare quality; now and then 
something like prudery, a sense that the soul must never 
be seen unveiled. Why people who are subject to this 
nervous sense of propriety talk of themselves at all is a 
question to which we see no answer. The theory of possession 
is the only one which fits the facts. We think, however, that 
it is a fact that a few men like to be disliked; no woman has 
ever felt the sensation, and we think most women would deny 
that it is a possible state of mind. A woman who purposely 
puts her own character in a bad light is completely untrust- 
worthy, and is only making a crooked effort to please, or, at 
best, to surprise and interest, her hearer. 


The people who, when they talk of themselves, tell the 
most truth are those who without self-praise betray a 
certain tenderness for their own characters. They can ridi- 
cule their own actions, and even condemn them, but they leave 
a good impression of themselves upon their listeners, and they 
never say a word to destroy it. Between the lines it is impossible 
not to read a certain simple vanity, but nothing much worse. 
After all, there is no one who genuinely dislikes himself, 
though for ourselves we feel widely differing forms of regard. 
Some men’s regard for themselves takes the form of admiratioa, 
or of a deep and intense respect; others, without any strong 
moral prejudice in their own favour, are a prey to an absorbing 
self-interest. Others see themselves very much as they are, 
but cannot resist a warm and never-ending sense of kindness 
towards the person whose actions they do not habitually defend, 
They are, we think, the best friends, these people. They 
love themselves as they love their neighbours, and that, though 
it is not the whole Law and the Prophets, is a large part of 
them. 

Why is it that simple, uncultivated people, who are quite 
as good and quite as humble as the sophisticated, invariably 
give themselves a good plain character? Why do they, when 
they talk of themselves, lay immediate claim to all the 
cardinal virtues? They really cannot, in the face of such 
overwhelming evidence, believe that they possess them. We 
think it is only their way of freely admitting that these 
virtues have claims, and that they themselves, whatever their 
negligences and ignorances, do know right from wrong. They 
do not intend to deceive, they simply intend to range them- 
selves upon the right side. Oddly enough, there is only one 
fault which simple people acknowledge without shame, and 
it is one which the sophisticated seldom admit. They will 
almost boast very often that they do not forgive. They con- 
sider, perhaps, that a tendency to bear a grudge is a necessary 
concomitant of a grateful disposition. “I never forget” isa 
common assertion. The notion is utterly untrue—gratitude 
and revenge seldom dwell together—but it is certainly very 
widely believed. Church- and chapel-goers, and persons 


making an unobtrusive and very genuine profession of 
religion, are apparently unaware of their heretical condition 
in this matter. 

malignant fruit. 


Their memory, however, seldom bears very 
Our conduct does not bear a very close 
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relation to our creeds as we choose to profess them, any more 
than we ourselves bear any very clese resemblance to our 
characters as we choose to portray them. Very often the 
characters we give of others reveal more of our individuality 
than those we give of ourselves. Indeed, the whole question 
of character-giving leads to confusion. If kindness and 
candour always went together, and if sincerity always implied 
insight, the world would be an easier place than it is to see 
one’s way in. 


THE MIGHTY MONOSYLLABLE. 

Y¥ are not all mighty. Most of them serve a humble 
purpose, and are but pawns in the game of language. 
Auxiliaries, prepositions, pronouns, the small change of the 
word trade, are mostly of one syllable in the tongues that 
have come of age, and all sentences contain less or more of 
these litile link-words that lie inconspicuous among the 
greater folk they serve. But there are giants, too, among the 
monosyllables, most of all among the English breed, for we 
inherit from Saxon fathers short of speech a wealth of words 
that have great riches in a narrow room. We would not 
barter “ ruth,” “ wrath,” “war,” or “the great deep ” for their 
value in any other tongue. And if Lutin has “ mors ”—and 
one remembers Tacitus’ bitter sentence, “Prima novo 
principatu mors ...”; “mors” has its lengthened cases, 
and there are other words; if French has “ mort,” the French- 
man says “la mort.” But we use the monosyllable alone, and 
Raleigh’s great address begins, “ O eloquent, just, and mighty 
Death!” Life, death, false, true, fair, foul, love, lust, hate, 
these wre little words that mean great things, and most of 
the simple notions and essential qualities may be expressed 
in English by one syllable. And the oldest things with 
which man is concerned are called mostly by short names, 
Sword, wife, house, land, and horse and plough, the ox 
alive in the Saxon’s field and as “beef” on the Norman’s 
table, wine and bread, friend and grave and God, these all 
are monosyllables. So when language begins to deal with 
primitive life or the most essential human things, the short 
words grow in number. The English Bible and the noblest 

English hymus are full of monosyllables :— 

“O God, our help in ages past, 

Our hope for years to come.” 
And modern literary artistry, knowing bow simple things are 
best expressed with dignity, translates Homer into language 

nearly Biblical. 

As ideas grow complex, words must grow longer, and it 
happens that English owes most of its “ higher” and learned 
words to Latin tengues that know not the Teuton’s brevity. 
Science must have its polysyllables, and to-day we allow them 
freely, for the learned know that they must leave unlearned 
words alone. But at that bad moment when a Latinizing 
euphuism was lading our language with mighty words and 
our souls with classic lore, the Sun himself had to become 
“Titan,” dark “tenebrous,” north “ septentrion.” That time 
has passed, and now at least text-books are not literature. 
True literature in these days knows the vulue of short words. 

And monosyllables have many rhythmic values, for they are 
of very varying length. Those mostly that have /, or n, or r in 
them are long; “crawled,” “throng,” “weird,” and the first 
four syllables of Shelley’s line— 

“O Wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being” — 
take longer to pronounce than the last seven. But any big 
monosyllables are in a sense long and in succession give an 
effect of slowness; big monosyllables are those that are of 
rank, that mean things or actions, and not small relations 
between facts or thoughts. For so many monosyllables have 
we in English that their mere presence in series is not 
obvious; only the big ones in succession make a verse mark 
time. There are only eight dissyllables in the Lovelace lyric 
that ends— 

“T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.” 
But there is effect neither of slowness nor staccato in the 
march of those perfect stanzas. It might be otherwise in 
French, for the critics ery in amazement that Racine could 
make a matchless line having as many words as syllables :— 
“ Le jour n’est pas plus pur que le fond de mon coeur.” 
A Canadian poet writes :-— 
“The stars are stars of morn, a keen wind wakes 
The birches on the slope.” 











There is striking effect in the last half of that line, but in tig 
first short and long alternate, and the rhythm is dup 
ordinary. Something like staceato, indeed, is produced 2 
Sheliey’s line— - 
“, . . vapours from whose solid atmosphere 
Black rainand hail and fire will burst, O hear!” 

But mere accumulation of monosyllables of different values 
as a rule passes simply unnoticed. It is very different where 
several long ones follow each other closely. 


The Cambridge Professor of Latin has a rather effectivg 
monosyllabic couplet, which slows up suddenly where three 
long monosyllables succeed each other. 

“ White in the moon the long read lies 
That leads me from my love.” 
And the great length of “white” and “moon” would make 
the line-slow in any case. In “Lycidas” a dramatic pause js 
gained by like means :— 
“Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears 
And slits the thin spun life; but not the praise, 
Phebus replied.” 

Tennyson, who knew the whole art of verse-making as no 
man before or since, uses this artifice freely, sometimes with 
subtlety, sometimes almost crudely :-— 

“ But thy strong hours indignant worked their wills” 


suggests rather finely the slow and heavy step of time, and 
from the “Dream of Fair Women” comes a passage where 
the slowing-up hints first at mistiness and then at mere dead 
weight :— 

“The dim red morn had died her journey done 


There was no motion in the dumb dead air, 
Not any song ef bird or sound of rill.” 
Pine, too, is the sense of vastness in the words from 
“Ulysses ” :— 
“There gloom the dark broad seas.” 
This kind of spondaic effect—if so it may be called—is carried 
as far as it is tolerable in that same “ Ulysses,” and here, per- 
haps, the art is a little crude :— 
“The long day wanes, the slow moon climbs, the deep 
Moans round with many voices.” 
Coleridge uses the same trick, but less often, and usually with 
hard consonants that give something like jerkiness to his 
line :-— 
“ And from this chasm with ceaseless turmoil seething, 
As if this earth in fast, thick pants were breathing, 
A mighty fountain momently was forced.” 
The “ Ancient Mariner” is almost written in monosyllables, 
and when their effect is iambic they hasten the tale’s horrible 
hurrying march, only making it halt and limp when the long 
ones suddenly step together :— 
“ And the coming wind did roar more loud 
Ani the sails did sigh like sedge ; 
And the rain poured down from one black cloud 
And the moon was at its edge. 


The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The moon was at its side, 

Like waters shot from some high crag 
The lightning fell with never a jag, 

A river steep and wide.” 

But it is not only ina troops and companies that mono- 
syllables have rhythmic value; singly or in twos they come 
sometimes with the effect of a blow, or make a line sway as ib 
moves :— 

«.. . this never will free 

The soul from those masculine eyes—say ‘No!’ 

To that pulse’s magnificent come and go.” 
And in “ Kubla Khan” occurs the Ennian line :— 

“ And ’mid this tumult Kuble heard from far 

Ancestral voices prophesying war.” 

Latin does this only for these special effects; the hexameter 
at least, cannot beara single monosyllable at the end if it be 
not emphatic. It was indeed a device after Ennius’ own 
heart :— 

“ Unus homo nobis cunctando restituit rem.” 
But when Vergil does it the commentators are so struck that 
every schoolboy knows the instances by heart. They are 
always very marked and sometimes very fine. There is the 
sonority of old sacred formula in 
“Cum patribus populoque, Penatibus et magnis dis.” 
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There is strength translated into sound in 
“ Manet imperterritua ille 
Hostem magnanimum opperiens et mole sua stat,” 
and on a lower plane there is the thud of the falling ox in 
“ Procumbit humi bos,” 
which approaches the comedy reached by Horace when he says 
delightfully :— 
“ Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus.” 

But it is rather in Teutonic speech, where it is purged of its 
old inflexions, and does not cohere into compounded masses, 
that little words have the great tasks entrusted to them. 
Even to the words of second rank we sometimes give big 
places. Kipling rhymes the auxiliary “are” with the vastly 
bigger and louder “war” in a fine, sonorous stanza that is 
almost built of monosyllables :— 

“Tis theirs to sweep through the ringing deep 
Where Azrael’s outposts are, 
Or buffet a path through the Pit’s red wrath 
When God goes forth to war.” 
And the Scotch Psalm that so pleased Stevenson ends two 
lines with “is” and “are” :— 
“ And mightier by far 
Than noise of many waters is 
Or great sea billows are.” 
Only in English can these things be done. The most of 
ordinary English speech is in monosyllables: sermons have 
been preached in them from English pulpits, our poets use 
them to give lightness or stateliness to the march of a verse, 
and the English Bible, beyond which no man need go for 
English style, uses them more than any other great book in 
the world. Indeed, whenever in English we wish for sim- 
plicity or for special dignity we are wont to shorten our 
words. It is mostly in monosyllables that we speak to 
children and to God. J. F. R. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





RESISTANCE TO ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 
[To tae Epiron or tae “Srecraror.”’] 
S1r,—Without entering upon the general merits of the ques- 
tion raised by your correspondent Mr. E. S. Robertson, in 
your issue of August 24th, as to the justification for resistance 
to so-called oppressive legislation, I should be glad if you 
would allow me to point out that the recent judgment of the 
Privy Council upon the Marriage Law of Canada turned solely 
upon the construction of certain sections of the British North 
America Act, and can have no bearing upon the powers of the 
Home Rule Legislature contemplated by the Bill now before 
Parliament. Your correspondent asks, “‘ Why, if under this 
judgment the Home Rule Parliament of Quebec has power 
to enact that no marriage shall be valid in Quebec 
unless celebrated by a Roman Catholic priest, cannot 
the Irish Parliament pass a similar law?” The answer is 
supplied by Section 3 of the Home Rule Bill, which provides 
that “the Irish Parliament shall not make a law so as... 
to. . . make any religious belief or religious ceremony a con- 
dition of the validity of any marriage.” The British North 
America Act, on the other hand, by Section 92, reserves to the 
Provinces the exclusive power to make laws in relation to “the 
Solemnization of Marriage in the Province.” Before any 
deductions are drawn from the Privy Council decision bearing 
upon anything outside the particular issue before the Board, 
the Lord Chancellor’s concise and lucid judgment should be 
read in its entirety. I need hardly say that I am not asking 
you to insert this letter as an argument in favour of Home 
Rule, but in the interests of historical accuracy, which is 
especially desirable in current political controversy.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. Reeve WALLACE. 
The Atheneum, Pall Mall, 8.W. 





THE RIGHT OF REBELLION, 
(To rue Eprror or tae “Srectator.”) 

Sirn,—Surely Mr. Robert Lynd’s definition of the position 
of Ulster (Spectator, August 24th), as “a claim to veto, 
not the inclusion of the Unionist counties in the Home Rule 
scheme, but the application of the Home Rule Bill to any 
part of Ireland,” may be described as, not only “not a little 
disingenuous,” but something borderiny on misrepresentation, 








and betraying the distorted visivt o1 the partisan. “The 
suggestion to omit the predominantly Unionist counties from 
the scope of the Home Rule Bill,” advocated by the Spectator, 
never passed beyond the academic stage, and never entered the 
region of practical politics. True, Ministerialists, with motives 
too obviously sinister, and in the hope of discrediting Ulster 
and scoring a point in political strategy, endeavoured to 
elicit from Ulster Unionist leaders some formal admission 
of the kind, but Sir Edward Carson very wisely refused 
the bait. It has been perfectly well known from the first 
that Mr. John Redmond, the real author of the Home Rule 
Bill, could never assent to the exclusion of the Unionist 
counties, as without them Home Rule would be economically 
impossible. 

North-East Ulster simply claims the right to remain, as at 
present, an integral part of the United Kingdom, under the 
jurisdiction of the Imperial Parliament at Westminster, and 
if that claim ipso facto kills the demand for Irish Home Rule 
that is not Ulster’s concern or responsibility. Ulster is 
admittedly essential to the Nationalist scheme for Irish self- 
government, but, in flagrant violation of every argument in 
favour of that scheme, she is to be coerced into acquiescence 
without consideration and without consultation. As you your- 
self, Sir, have put it in a previous issue of the Spectator, if 
the granting of Home Rule to Ireland necessarily involves a 
grievous wrong to North-East Ulster, then the Government 
have no moral justification for their present policy, even 
were it free from the taint of a corrupt bargain to maintain 
themselves in office by the purchase of Nationalist votes 
Like Mr. Robert Lynd, I am myself a North of Ireland man,. 
and what surprises me is that a man of his antecedents, who 
professes to know his Ulster, could ever have supposed for a 
moment that she would take any other course than that at 
present adopted. And, as you have well remarked, what are 
we to think of so-called statesmen who have brought them- 
selves to such a pass in apparently complete ignorance of the 
real state of affairs in Ulster and the inevitability of the pre- 
sent critical situation? The pity of it is that all this ferment, 
with its inevitable aftermath of bitterness and bad blood, is 
raised, as the outcome of mere party exigencies, at a time 
when all the evidences point to Home Rule as a dying cause, 
when Ireland is basking in the sunshine of prosperity, and 
agitation is only kept alive by the dollars of these who, un- 
familiar with existing conditions there, cherish only the bitter 
memories of the evil past.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Royal Societies Club. ULSTERMAN. 

(To tue Eprror or tax “ Spectator.” } 
Srr,—If we agree with the words of the Unionist leader, and 
regard the people of Northern Ireland as quite distinct from 
the Celtic South, surely it is our duty to act up to these words, 
and by a solemn covenant, such as Ulster is making, show 
clearly to those in power the impasse towards which they are 
drifting. The people of Britain are essentially law-abiding, 
and, as in the case of the Insurance Act, are willing to put 
aside their private opinions and to accept what has become 
law; but they are not prepared to sacrifice an unwilling 
people and force them out of an Empire in which they 
are content into the arms of their hereditary foes. Even 
the political morality of the eighteenth century, which 
used the smaller peoples as pawns in the political game, 
handing them from one great nation to another as the balance 
of power seemed to require, had at least the excuse that there 
was no audible public opinion to protest against the change. 
Ulster has wisely taken away in advance this excuse from the 
Government, and if the word freedom is not to stink in the 
nostrils of every Briton then surely towns and villages alike 
should organize a form of resistance, passive or active, which 
shall take effect as soon as the troops of this Empire are 
called upon to force a loyal people to become the subjects of 
an alien Government.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. Dovetas Hart. 
63 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 





“xX.” AND ULSTER. 
[To tHe Epiror or tue “Srecratror.”’| 
Sir,—In your issue of August 24th “X.” states that 
“Belfast has a larger population then Dublin.” This 
is legally true, but misleading. Belfast City, under the 
provisions of the Belfast Act, stretches for miles into 
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the country, while Dublin is arbitrarily supposed to end a 
mile from the Post Office. The City of Dublin is officially 
restricted to an area of 7,910 acres, while to Belfast is allotted 
14,937. If you included in Dublin the urban districts of 
Rathmines, Pembroke, Blackrock, Dunleary, and Dalkey, so 
that it had approximately the same area (14,273 acres) as 
Belfast, you would find that the population of the former was 
slightly larger (401,493 opposed to 386,947). “ X.” also states 
that the Irish Unionists are under-represented. He must 
have overlooked the fact that Trinity College (a Unionist 
stronghold) has two members, while the National University 
(a Nationalist stronghold) bas none. “ X.” further says that 
“the men of the Plantation” (by which, I suppose, he means 
the Irish Unionists) “would be in a permanent majority of 
three to one in an Irish Parliament.” I'll do him the justice 
of suggesting that “majority” is a misprint for “ minority.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., C. R. Cooxse-Taytor. 

136 Lordship Lane, Dulwich. 

|“ X.” must speak for himself, but we understood him to 
mean in a permanent majority in the Plantation area.—Eb. 


Spectator. | 


GREAT BRITAIN AND TIBET. 
(To rue Eprror or tae “ Spgecraror.” } 

Srr,—As one who had occasion to witness the arrival 
of the Dalai Lama two years ago at the Indian frontier 
after his forcible eviction from the Potala Palace by 
Chinese coercion, and to follow with a particular interest 
the antecedent and subsequent course of Tibetan affairs, 
I ask your hospitality to emphasize a national responsi- 
bility. I refer to the immediate necessity of revising 
British policy with regard to Tibet in the light of 
recent events. Facts suffice without didactics to reveal the 
change in the face of things northwards of Everest. Since 
the precipitate flight of the Dalai Lama and his Ministers 
in the spring of 1910 the country has passed through the 
throes of long-sustained internal warfare. The story begins 
with the mutiny of the Chinese garrison in Lhasa ten months 
ago, which suddenly broke out in sympathy with the Revolution 
in China, and surprised the Amban Len, left, since his junior’s 
dismissal, as sole representative of his country’s suzerainty 
over Tibet. The deposition of this official and his replacement 
by the army’s nominee, Tung Tungling, was the beginning of 
the Chinese débdcle. Unable to satisfy the imperious demands 
of the troops for prompt and substantial pay, the new 
administrator became a mere puppet, while the garrison took 
matters into its own hands and killed and looted at its will 
The Lamas of the central monasteries, however, were not slow 
to perceive that the Chinese troops in Lhasa, in spite of re- 
inforcements and up-to-date equipment, were inadequate to 
withstand collective action on their own part. By degrees the 
political dissensions prevailing in such great religious houses 
as those of Depung and Tengaling composed themselves, and 
the monks by combined guerrilla methods suceeeded in coop- 
ing up their Chinese adversaries in two quarters of Lhasa. 
Heavy casualties, plentiful desertions, and the seizure of guns, 
rifles, and ammunition by the Tibetans in time redueed the 
garrison to a state of demoralization which the news 
of a strong relief force approaching from Szechuan was 
alone able to counteract. When it became evident 
that unexpected and determined opposition on the 
part of the Eastern Tibetan tribes had broken that 
last hope, the end was not far distant. It was decisively 
shaped by the long-delayed return of the Dalai Lama from 
India during July and by the fresh impetus given to Tibetan 
arms and enthusiasms by his arrival in his capital. A few 
days ago it was known in London that the Amban had 
capitulated; that the Chinese troops, with the exception of a 
hundred or so, were to return to their own country rid India, 
leaving their arms behind them; and that Tibetan diplomacy, 
following on Tibetan prowess, had triumphed all along the 
lixe. 

The momentary independence of Tibet is therefore both 
the fact and the problem freshly confronting British policy. 
Till the outcome of the Chinese Revolution be known, and 
the precise extent of China’s recuperative power, one cannot, 
with all the goodwill in tke world, withhold the qualifying 
term. By virtue of no fewer than three distinct agreements, 
we have bound ourselves to countenance Chinese suzerainty 








rie 
4 Tibet. ‘ The misfortune is that in matters Oriental 

e nice distinction between suzerainty and despot 
sovereignty is apt to become confused. What Chinese 
“suzerainty” has meant in the past was established to tes 
satisfaction by statements made to me both at Darjecline 
in 1910 by responsible eye-witnesses of the outrages whieh 
marked the progress of the Chinese army of occupation 
and subsequently by wholly impartial observers of events 
Allowing for all possible exaggerations prompted by rey 
porary heat, there is ample evidence for the almost identical 
narratives resumed in the official Blue-books of recent date 
relating to Tibet. Incendiarism, looting, sacrilege, and 
shooting of non-combatants at sight have all entered into the 
Chinese conception of suzerainty, alike before the Revolution 
and manifestly since its outbreak. History is apt to move in 
rapid cycles in the East, and we have no sufficient guaranteg 
that once China has pulled herself together she may not be 
minded to attempt once more to reduce Tibet to the status of 
an outlying province in her own way, and that her attempt 
may not be successful. 

In our relations with Tibet we have resembled a dramatic 
actor who should raise his arm to make a grand geste, 
and drop it suddenly and ungracefully through stage. 
fright. A justifiable feeling of being trifled with prompted 
us to send, at a cost of nearly two millions, the Young. 
husband expedition into the heart of the country jy 
1904, and to stand ont at Lhasa for an indemnity of half 
a million sterling for our occupation of the Chumbi Valley by 
way of security, and for specific privileges to be accorded to 
our Agent at Gyantse. An unaccountable scruple after tha 
event caused us to reduce the indemnity by two-thirds, to 
withdraw from the Chumbi Valley, and to cripple the effective 
authority of our Agent. For reasons which will effectively 
bafite the historian (they have long baffled the Tibetans), we 
suffered China to pay the reduced Tibetan indemnity, to put 
the forceful reactionary, Chao Erh-feng, in charge of the 
country, to make that country over to his ravening soldiery, 
to subject, eject, and finally depose the Dalai Lama. Our 
patriotism was keenly alive to the necessity of standing on our 
dignity at the start; it drew the line at sheltering the 
generous people we had roughly handled from abuses which 
our milk-and-water attitude had invited from another Power. 
For the mutual jealousies of Great Britain and Russia 
and their stagnating influence China has long had 
cause for gratitude and Tibet has paid a heavy price. 
Now that the causes of these jealousies have largely 
been composed by lapse of time and clearer understanding, 
now that the Tihetans have asserted themselves unaided and 
are setting their house in order, surely the moment is ripe for 
a reeonsideration of the effete clauzes of out-of-date diplomacy. 
Cannot Great Britain and Russia now agree to give effect to 
the decisive assurance of Sir Edward Grey to the Tibetans? 
In the days of the Triple Entente cannot some steps be taken, 
however late, to maintain a Tibetan Government empowered 
to treat on its own behalf, and accessible to negotiations? Is 
it extravagant to hope that British and Russian Consular 
Agents may before long be collaborating in Lhasa on Good 
terms with a Chinese Amban invested with a sense of the lit- 
ness of things? If these questions be still shirked at the 
moment when responsibility is clear, British policy in relation 
to Tibet remains a headless torso, a monument of culpable 
irresolution.—I am, Sir, &c., AYLMER STRONG. 

Castle Tower, Wimbledon Common. 





THE NEXT GENERAL ELECTION. 
[To vam Eprron or tue “Srecraror.”)} 
Sre,—Your remarks and suggestion that “no food tarcs— 
taxes on corn, meat, and dairy produces—shall be imposed 
until a referendum has been taken on them ”—that, in my 
opinion, is the only thing that will win the Election. ‘ix 
years ago a young table-knife grinder replied to an inquiry 
I made. “ We are eight children at home; mother buys oa 
Monday 3 stone of flour and makes 27 loaves, which last a 
week, and we live on them, and ‘you mo’nt put ought on 
our loaf.’” Those words of the boy had the only true ring 
for the next Election—I am, Sir, &e., 
J. Wrti1s Dixon, 


30 years Presideut St. Philip's Wa-d 
Conservative Association, Sheftiel 
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BRITISH CREDIT. 


[To ru Eprron or tae “Srecrator.” | 


gir,—The continued fall in the price of * gilt-edged” secuti- 
ties has made even politicians see that it is not due to political 
causes, 2S Mr. Lloyd George’s recent moderate speech shows. 
May I occupy @ little of your space in insisting on the true 
causes?—since you are always so hospitable to any unpreju- 
diced endeavour after the truth. The rate of interest has risen 
since 1896; the leading cause is the increased production and 
depreciation of gold. This effect is explained in the writings 
of Professor Irving Fisher; and I have recently given a more 
detailed analysis of the several causes which affect interest 
(“ Econ. J ournal,” March 1912). The statistical data associated 
with this analysis are not yet published, so I will quote from 
an article on British investments, by “ A Stockbroker,” in the 
“Econ. Journal,” June 1912, instead (whose theory, however, 
js not satisfactory) :— 


Yield from Bonds and Debentures (per cent.). 


British British Foreiga 
Consols. Municipal Railway Railway 
Securities. Debentures, Obligations, 
1896 ose 2°30 2°67 2°55 401 
1901 eee 2°65 3°07 3°00 3°93 
1906. 285 3°32 3-28 4:00 
1911 one 3°20 3°50 3°70 410 


This little table shows at once (1) that consols have held 


” their position relatively to other British stocks, so that neither 


the Boer War nor the present Government's social policy has 
had more than the most trifling influence; (2) that British 
investments still yield less than foreign, but the difference 
between the two is steadily diminishing. This is the crux of 
the matter. Good foreign investments are now so sound and 
trustworthy that there is no reason why they should not fetch 
approximately the same price as British. Itis not that the latter 
have become less trusted, but the former more so. This, com- 
bined with a rise in the rate of interest due to universal causes, 
results in a rapid rise in the yield of British securities and a 
slow rise in the yield of foreign. I expect to see consols down 
to 70 or near it. 

The subject needs treating at much greater length, but I 
hope that the above may make the essential points stand out. 
—I am, Sir, &e., R. A. Leurecpr. 

Johannesburg, July 1912. 





BOY SCOUTS. 
[To rae Epiror or tae ‘“Srectator.”’] 


Sir,—After reading Lieutenant Dewar’s letter in your issue 
of August 3rd, and also “ Nemo’s” statement, I would like to 
ask if the time has not come when for the welfare of the Boy 
Scout movement a better system of appointing Scoutmasters 
should not be undertaken. I am in no way mixed up with the 
Boy Scouts except that I have encouraged them to visit my 
camp for week-ends and encouraged my subalterns in our 
Special Reserve Unit to interest themselves in the Scout 
movement and become Scoutmasters in their districts. The 
result has been several of my young officers have gone into the 
movement hot and strong, and I notice at annual training 
a vast improvement in their capacity to instruct and lead 
men; in fact, two who, I thought, would never make keen 
soldiers, absolutely astonished my adjutant and myself this 
year. I would suggest, therefore, that the Boy Scoutmasters 
should be brought more in touch with the War Office, and in 
addition that the twenty pounds per annum retaining fee special 
reserve subalterns get should be increased by five pounds per 
month if a Special Reserve subaltern or captain is also a Scout- 
master. Here you would get Scoutmasters and active fellows 
With the time and the idea of training, discipline, and initia- 
tive-—I am, Sir, &c., YAGER. 
[We agree that great care should be taken in the appoint- 
ment of Scoutmasters, but we cannot approve of “ Yager's” 
Suggestion to secure that end by bringing the movement into 
touch with the War Office. By all means let the Boy Scout 


movement serve military ends in the sense of making boys 
better material for soldiers; but to bring it under the direct 
control of the War Office would alienate many persons whose 


re ry it is of the utmost importance to retain.—Ep, Spee- 
or. 





SPECTATOR, 











CHINESE GRATITUDE. 

[To rue Eprror or tux “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—I have only just seen the copies of the Spectator of the 
Ist and 8th of June last, containing correspondence concerning 
the instinctive cry to their mothers of those in deep pain and 
distress. Mr. Smythe Palmer quotes from a Chinese authority 
that men when afflicted, wounded, or grieved always ery out 
to their parents. (May I point out to Mr. Palmer that “ Li 
Sao” was a lyrical poem written by Ch‘ii Yuan, Minister in 
the State of Ts‘u, of which Hunan formed a part? This poem, 
“ Falling into Trouble,” was written as a warning to the Prince 
of the State shortly before Ch‘ii Yuan drowned himself in this 
neighbourhood some 300 years B.c. (See Mayer's “ Chinese 
Readers’ Manual,” page 107 of 1874 edition.) I can testify to 
the truth of the statement. 

I was much struck when I first heard this cry; it was before 
I realized, as I do now, the intense family affection among 
the Chinese people. It was in the winter of 1904-1905, during 
the Chino-Japanese War, when it was my privilege to assist 
at Red Cross work among Chinese soldiers in the improvised 
hospitals in Newchwang. During oneof the operations at which 
I was present the patient, a fine physical specimen of over 
twenty years of age, when under chloroform cried continually, 
“ Niang-Niang, Niang-Niang’’ (Mother! Mother!) I have no 
doubt that all doctors working among the Chinese have 
frequently heard similar cries. 

Will you permit me to illustrate another marked charac- 
teristic of the Chinese from the same source, namely, that of 
gratitude? Owing to the scarcity of doctors—there were but 
eight to attend some eight hundred patients, most of whom 
had been wounded for upwards of a month previous to their 
arrival in the hospital—and to the absence of any nurses, 
lay help had to be requisitioned. I had charge of a ward 
containing about twenty wounded, whom it was my duty to 
dress daily. On my departure from the port in the spring 
one of my patients, who was on a good way to recovery 
expressed his gratitude for what I had been able to do for 
him, and begged that I would accept, in token thereof, the 
only thing he possessed. This was a small piece of jade 
fashioned rudely to the shape of the Chinese conven- 
tional lion. It is, or was, a common custom to carry 
some hard, round object, generally a stone ball, which is 
continually worked round in the palm of the hand for the 
purpose of keeping the fingers supple. The soldier explained 
that as he was lying asleep on a “ k‘ang”’ (stove bed) in a 
village near the Korean frontier with his clothes spread over 
him for covering—as is the custom in the North; a night 
attack was made by the enemy, and he escaped, wounded, with 
nothing but the jade ornament, which happened to lie in bis 
palm. This rude piece of jade carving now forms one of 
my most treasured possessions. 

It was during this time that, although I had been in the 
country for seven years, I first obtained a real insight 
into the splendid qualities of this race, of their fortitude 
under adversity, and of their devotion to their leaders—even 
in this war there were leaders who led. I well remember a 
description of the devoted defence of a walled town, continued 
until the commander had been killed and hardly one man was 
without wounds. 

It is fascinating to look back on those stirring times 
and to call to mind the many interesting events, not the 
least of which was the Red Cross work, in which the doctors 
showed such skill and ingenuity in overcoming the difficulties 
of establishing hospital accommodation and in improvising 
dressings for the wounded. It fell to my lot not only 
to attend nearly all the operations, but to be present at some 
of the discussions that preceded them. Of special interest was 
it to hear the arguments between the careful missionary doctora, 
accustomed to work in places where foreign surgery was on ita 
trial, and where an unsuccessful operation, especially if under- 
taken without the written consent of the family, might lead 
to disastrous consequences, and the keen Kentucky doctor of 
the American gunboat then lying in port—“ used,” as he said, 
“to gunshot wounds.” The latter was in favour of operating, 
if an operation was the only chance of recovery, however small 
the chances of success and whatever the consequences might 
be. To his honour, be it said, he invariably volunteered to 
undertake the operations, and, if I remember rightly, never 
lost a case. An instance of the fertility of resource shown by 
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this doctor, whose name I have unfortunately forgotten, may 


prove interesting. A bullet was imbedded in the muscles of a 
patient’s leg: this bullet could not be located by means of the 
probe, though, to judge by the patient’s feelings, a number of 
tender places were found. The American doctor asked for a 
day’s delay, adding that he thought he could devise means to 
find the bullet without difficulty. (This was before the days 
of « rays.) On the following morning he produced a probe 
made of hard rubber through which two wires had been run: 
these projected slightly from the “business” end, the other 
extremities being connected with an electric battery and bell. 
It was amusing to watch the faces of the Chinese present when 
the metal bullet formed a connexion, the bell was rung, 
and the bullet immediately extracted. 


I dare not trespass on your space any further, but I would 
add that I hope that the veteran missionary, Dr. Christie of 
Mukden, whose name will be familiar with many of your 
readers in connexion with the part he took in suppressing the 
plague epidemic of the early days of 1911, will some day find 
time to give some account of his life. This should prove most 
interesting reading, dealing, as it would, with the pioneer 
days in what was an almost unknown country up to the 
present day, when his work lies in an important city on one 
of the highroads of the world, commencing from early 
struggles, when perhaps it was only what seemed a lucky 
chance that obtained him a trial, to the time when he had 
secured the trust and esteem of every class of society. If 
Dr. Christie ever writes such a book perhaps he will devote 
a chapter to those days that saw the first Red Cross work 
attempted in China.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cc. E. 8. W. 





COLOURS OF PAIN. 


[To rue Epitor oF TEe “Srecrator.”’] 


Sir,—The recent letters on this subject are so interesting 
that I cannot help adding my own experience on the subject. 
To me, as to another of your correspondents, inflammatory 
pain always appears as a vivid crimson. Others less acute are 
a dull green or brown. When I feel well and in good spirits 
Ialso always see a lovely clear blue green before my eyes, 
should Iclose them after a few moments. One keeps these 
little mental experiences, as a rule, strictly to oneself, for fear 
of ridicule, but I doubt not they are far more general than is 
supposed for this very reason. I once had a far more curious 
experience. I was ill at the time,and I suppose my nerves 
were in an abnormal state,as I had just suffered a great 
shock by the sudden death of a dear sister. In any case, and 
whatever the reason, I saw a colour that does not exist to 
ordinary eyesight. It was as perfectly distinct from other 
colours as blue is from red or yellow. It was most beautiful, 
and I should recognize it again anywhere. It was not a mere 
shade, for I saw it in all its gradations from the palest to the 
deepest tint. I was not asleep at the time nor dreaming, 
although, as in these colours of pain, I saw it, of course, with my 
mind’seye. The nearest approach to it that I have ever seen was, 
oddly enough, a few years later, when I was taken by a friend 
to hear a lecture on the Réntgen rays. I had had nothing to 
recall it io my mind. The lecturer showed us various experi- 
ments as to the different effects produced by electric rays pass- 
ing through divers substances. There were in particular the 
most wonderful lilacs and greens, and I almost cried out 
aloud, for the latter appeared to me the commencement, as it 
were, of the new colours I had seen with my mind’s eye 
some years before. I wonder if any of your readers may have 
had a similar experience. Of course it is, I believe, well 
known that insects see other colours we cannot, and that such 
actually do exist. I may add that my daughters, as little 
children, used always to speak of some smells as “a grey 
smell.” This applied particularly to blankets or carpets, and, 
I think, is very expressive. They also, to this day, associate 
all names with colours, and the youngest one also sees figures 
in colours, and when doing arithmetic had a great, and per- 
haps even unfair, advantage over other children from this 
fact. It served, indeed, as a natural “abacus,” and was an 
enormous help to her, as she saw the numbers so plainly in 
colours—any mistake was impossible.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. Z. FRASER. 


Rebeg, Kirkhill, Inverness-shire, 





————es 
(To ree Epiror or tur “ Specrator.’"} 


Sir,—The suggestive correspondence in your columns on {} 
colours of pain, numbers, and names opens up many inter he 
ing byways for exploration. The various effect of pe 
different persons is very marked, and it would be interesting 
to know whether this is due to temperament or associat “4 
One of your correspondents, for instance, suggests that 4 
is the colour of a lively joy; to the poetic tamperumes 
would appear to mean the peace induced by love. Verlaine’s 
poem, of which I quote the last stanza, is entitled « Green.” 
“Sur votre jeune sein laissez rouler ma téte 

Toute sonore encore de vos derniers baisers : 

Laissez-la s’apaiser dela bonne tempéte, 

Et que je donne un peu puisque vous reposez.” 
To Marvell green suggests love or peace, more or less con- 
jointly, for in his well-known “Thoughts in a Garden” ho 
sings :— 

“No white or red was ever seen 
So amorous as this lovely green.” 
And again :— 
“ Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade.” 

The colours of sensations, mental ones at any rate, seem 
to be due to temperament, if we consider that different peoples 
have different colours of mourning. In “ Pen, Pencil, and 
Poison” we read of “that curious love of green which in 
individuals is always the sign of a subtle artistic tempera 
ment, and in nations is said to denote a laxity if not a 
decadence of morals.” But it is probable that as regards 
numbers and names it is a question of association. The 
arrangement of numbers in the brain is another very interest. 
ing point.—I am, Sir, &e., B. D. 





{To rae Epiron or tHe “Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—I read with peculiar interest the letter of “F. S. H.” in 
your issue of August 24th. He says, “ From childhood I have 
always seen different colours . . . in proper names.” I share 
that peculiarity, but never in a long life (I am in my 89th 
year) have I ever, although I have constantly inquired, been 
able to find any one with the same feeling. Your cor- 
respondent gives some names and their colours as they 
appear to him, but they are not the same as in my case. My 
own name, John George, is very decidedly white and yellow. 
Jane is dull greyish blue; so is Ann or Annie ; James is green; 
Herry and Harriet reddish pink; Lucy (as in his case) bright 
yellow; to me Robert is chocolate brown. To me the days of 
the week and months of the year also bear colours—and besides 
they always appear as hanging in curves or festoons—Monday 
to Monday and December to December. All the colours of 
these days and months (except Wednesday, which is bright 
red, and April bright yellow) are mostly faint and dull. 
I have often mentioned these things, and never (but once 
some seventy years ago at Trinity College, Cambridge) have 
I ever found any one but one (I think it was Llewelyn Davies) 
who said he had ever felt the least like it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun GeorGe Horiway. 


[To rue Epiron or tHe “Specraros.”’] 
Sir,—With reference to the correspondence now going on 
as to “Colours of Pain,” those of your correspondents not 
acquainted with Galton’s “Inquiries into Human Faculty” 
may be interested to know that in that book there is con- 
siderable attertion directed to colour associations and to 
the similar subject of number forms. The work has been 
recently issued in inexpensive form in the “ Everyman” 
Series.—I am, Sir, &e., A. F. 
Edinburgh. 





STEVENSON’S HOUSE AT MONTEREY. 

[To rue Epiror or Tue “Srecraror.”} 
Srr,—America bas so few landmarks of literary distinction 
that it is to be hoped she will not let the resting place of 
so rare a bird of passage as Stevenson run to decay. I visited 
it yesterday, and it is now a dilapidated warehouse with a sign 
across the front, “Stevenson’s House,” and apparently no 
means of inspecting it open to visitors. The place was closed, 
and inhospitable dogs received one in its dreary yard at the 
back. Something surely could be done to retain and develop 
its interest. Monterey itself is a charming place. Once past 
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oe rough sand close to town, littered with a truly American 
Jumber of broken-down fishermen’s shacks, works, and railway 
lines, the coast is beautiful. The Pacific, a sparkling jewel in 
this fine bay, good sands, a boarded promenade, and sand hills 
covered with pines; rolling country swells to the high woods 
that so often brood under sea fog that must have been trying 
for Stevenson’s delicate lungs, though it keeps the air cool 
on hot summer days. The woods, fragrant with pines, the 
exquisite sea, the delicious air, exert a peculiar charm, and one 
could idle an existence away here, content merely to exist. 
Americans are not, to my mind, keen on preserving literary 
memorials. When I first visited Concord, Mass.,I had to 
make many inquiries before I could find Walden Pond, which 
few people in that district knew much about; the Emerson 
house was closed to visitors, but Miss Emerson lived there. 
I could not find the essayist’s grave in Sleepy Hollow, but 
after repeated inquiries a lady remembered. “Oh, yes; 
Emerson's lot is .’ and she directed me. At Salem the 
mythical house of the seven gables is shown for a considera- 
tion, but there is no museum there, as at Concord, of the 
interesting literary community who made it famous outside 





America. 

I hope something will be done to preserve and develop the 
interest of Stevenson’s old house here; it would add to the 
many attractions of Monterey. On a radiant morning a year 
ogo I was at Keats’s house in Rome; how I wish that, like his 
Cortez, he could have looked on the Pacific—but from some 
high peak in California.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GeorGE A. HAwkKIns-AMBLER. 

Monterey, Cal., August 11th, 1912. 





“GUIDARELLO GUIDARELLI.” 
(To tur Eprror or tae “Sprrcrator.’"} 
Sm,—Many of your readers will have been interested in the 
letters printed in your issue of August 10th on Guidarello 
Guidarelli. I wonder if any of them remember the graceful 
lines written some years ago by Mr. Walter Wilson Greg :— 
“With peace at last and silent of all moan, 
Far from the busy crowd that laughs and weeps, 
In darkness and in stillness and alone, 
Here Guidarello Braccioforte sleeps. 
The secret tale the polished marble stone 
Eloquently impenetrable keeps.” 
Mr. Greg, now librarian at Trinity College, Cambridge, has 
since written a work on pastoral poetry which shows an extra- 
ordinary acquaintance with Italy. He might be able to add 
something to Mr. Aldis’s interesting letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Earl Soham Grange, Framlingham. 


A. J. Grant Durr. 


[To tare Eprror or tHe “Srecrator.”"] 

Str,—The name of Guidarellus Guidarellius is mentioned in 
* Hist. Ravennatum,” lib. vii., p. 625 (Graevius Thesaurus Hist. 
Ital.) somewhat quaintly as to date: “Sub id tempus 
Fredericus Caesar Romam abiens . . . comites fecit anno 
a parti Virginis, MCCCCLXVIIL., mense Decembri: Romo- 
aldus Saxus, Guidarellus Guidarellius,” &c. In another 
portion of the same work, “ Historiae Italiae,” vol. ii., part ii., 
p. 177, will be found the name of Fortebraccio, as follows :— 
Riss Iliud tamen verius quod inter eos Mortmannos, qui ad gloriam 
sibi comparandam in Italiam e Francia advenerunt, Gulielmus 
Fortebracius erat, qui, occupaté 4 Sarracenis Sicilia, Pontificis 
monitt, cum Molocco Graeco duce, in barbaros irruit, dominata 
liberavit. Moloccus insequutus, manus cum eo conseruit, vicitque 
Gulielmus et Apuliae comitis titulum accepit.” 

As the date of this passage relates to the year (circiter) 1022, 
the reference made by your correspondent to Fortebraccio— 
to whose honour the chapel of that name was built—was most 
probably intended as the greatest possible compliment to 
Guidarello.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Oakley Crescent, S.W. Osporne Aptis, M.A. 





LADY SHELLEY. 
(To tue Epitor or tux “Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,—You recently reviewed the Memoirs of Lady Shelley, 
and perhaps the following extract from Sir Walter's first 
letter to “the long cornet,” his son Walter, may not be too 
late to be interesting. I happened on it in “ Lockhart” last 
night. Having spoken of Sir John, he adds :— 

“T like his lady very much. She is perfectly feminine in her 
manners, has good sense, and plays divinely on the harp; besides 





all which, she shoots wild boars, and is the boldest horsewoman [ 
ever saw. I saw her at Paris ride like a lapwing in the midst of 
all the aide-de-camps and suite of the Duke of Wellington.” 


—TI am, Sir, &c., W. K. Grit. 
Eversley, Poole. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letiers to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 





POETRY. 





BLACK WINGS. 
Sextons of the Overland! Buriers of the dead, 
Where graves ure lone and shallow and winding sheets are 
red! 
Wardens of the wagon track, watchers by the creek, 
Loiterers in the lignum where the blacksoil traps the weak ! 


Feasters at the wayside, guests at the lagoon, 
Gloating over dead sheep rotting in the noon! 
Robbers on the red roads, highwaymen of Dronght, 
Settlers of the issue that the dawn has left in doubt! 


Was there ever team-horse from the chains let go, 
Was there ever lean steer lightened of the bow, 

But your hungry vanguard drifting from the sky 
Croaked beside his shoulder, glad to watch him die P 


Ever tramped our cattle knee-deep in the grass, 

But you soared above them praying Death to pass ? 
Ever went our sheep-mobs starvedly and slow, 

Bat you marked their weaklings stumbling to and fro? 


Ever trod a bushman, tramp, or pioneer, 

O’er the plains of Famine, through the sernvs of Fear, 
But darker than his danger, closer than his dread, 
Shadows on his pathway, flapped ye overhead ? 


Call to mind the stock routes, north and west and east !— 
Every heap of white bones fashioned you a feast ! 

Call to mind the sandhills !—every wrinkled hide 

Made your perch at banquet the day a dumb beast died! 


Surely, at God’s muster, when our mobs again, 
Trample through the star-grass up the purple plain, 
When from creek and sandhill crowd our western dead, 
He shall suffer only white wings overhead ! 
Witt H. Ocrivre. 








BOOKS. 
—»— 
POLLS OF THE PEOPLE IN THE STATES 
OF THE UNION.* 
In addition to example, America is sending us much precept 
upon “direct” legislation. The National Municipal League 
has issued a volume which would attract attention if only 
on account of the names of the writers whose articles are 
included, such as Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Woodrow Wilson, and 
Prof. Lawrence Lowell. The majority of the contributors 
favour the use of the Initiative, Referendum, and Recall in 
municipal and State legislation, but there are also articles 
strongly condemning them. Then we have Mr. D. F. Wilcox 
ardently recommending every extension of popular rule from 
the radical democrats’ point of view. Mr. Wilcox has strong 
leanings towards Socialism, and would scarcely approve of the 
Fabian Society’s opposition to such expressions of the people's 
will. Thirdly, two members of Columbia University have 
put together a useful volume, the main portion of which 
consists of the documents set out in the title. English people 
will probably not read three hundred pages of these enact- 
ments and the very simple details of procedure in the various 


* (1) The Initiative, Referendum, and Recall, Edited by W. B. Munro. New 
York: Appleton and Co, [$1.50, or 63. net,|——-(2) Government by All the 
People. By D. F. Wilcox. London: Macmillan and Co. (6s, 64, net.|-— 


(3) Documents on the State-Wide Initiative, Referendum, and Recall, By C. a 





Beard and B. E. Shultz. Same Publisher, (83. 6d, net.) 
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States of the Union. But they present a valuable compilation 
fer reference, and there is a satisfactory index: any one of 
them may serve to illustrate the methods employed. What 
Englishmen may do well to read is the introduction by Mr. 
Beard. If we take the three items of the title in re- 
verse order, we can first dispose of the matter that 
does not closely concern us. The State-wide Recall 
(Anglicé, the dismissal of executive officers by the voters 
of the State) is, fortunately, not demanded here. 
In the United States its most prominent and debatable use 
lies in the right of the electors to dismiss the judges. There 
it is seldom possible to keep the judiciary clear of politics on 
account of the written Constitutions. Where a judge has to 
give decisions whether party measures are in accordance with 
the Constitution, he and the parties are liable to temptations 
of which there is no English equivalent. The compilers of 
this book quote at length President Taft’s Message to Congress 
when he vetoed the incorporation of Arizona because that 
State allowed the recall of the judiciary. Even Mr. Wilcox 
writes respeetfully of this as “a classic in our political litera- 
ture.” It is a reasoned discourse on the need for stability in the 
courts, upon the necessity of securing the judges against popu- 
lar disfavour, the civium ardor prava jubentium, and, further, 
it sets out plainly and firmly the particular function of the 
jusliciary which we, too, need to remember with our Trade Dis- 
putes Act and our commissioners, from whom there lies no 
appeal; namely, that the Courts have to protect individuals 
and misorities against bureaucrats and majorities. Govern- 
ment by the majority for the majority is, indeed, likely to 
make minorities suffer if the same majority can dismiss any 
judge who incurs its displeasure. Prof. Munro, though 
anxious to show that “at its best it has great potentialities 
for good,” has to admit that “at its worst the Recall con- 
tains endless possibilities of political demoralization and 
harm.” 

The writers generally view the Initiative with more favour 
than we do, but there is no proof whatever in these books that 
it is a necessary corollary of the Referendum, as is sometimes 
suggested in England. Prof. Munro states that the Refer- 
endum “ can exist and serve many of its professed ends” with- 
out the Initiative, and the State Dozuments prove that the two 
are quite distinct, though often contemporaneous adoptions. 
They confirm the cleavage which was discernible between the 
two in Mr. Honey’s book, “The Referendum among the 
English,” reviewed in the Spectator on January 27th, for there 
an American writer could treat of the Referendum with only 
the slightest mention of the Initiative. Thetruth is that though 
there appears superficially to be a logical connexion, they are 
really opposites, as may be seen if we call them Initiative and 
Veto. Though Mr. Beard approves of the Initiative, he is 
frank enough to quote from an article in McClure’s Magazine, 
which gives fair warning as to the way in which it may run 
wild “ wherever the Initiative is in force,” and the same may 
be gathered from the other volumes. The business of getting 
signatures arises, and the article tells us :— 

“ At all times these ‘signature-getters’ keep busy, though they 
are most active during the April and May following a legislative 
session. They are found in practically every part of the State 
(Oregon). They invade the office buildings, the apartment houses, 
and the homes of Portland, and tramp from farmhouse to farm- 
house. Young women, ex-book-canvassers, broken-down clergy- 
men, people who in other communities would find their natural 
level as sandwich-men, dapper hustling youths, perhaps earning 
their way through college—all find useful employment in solicit- 
ing signatures at five or ten cents a name. ‘The eanvasser 
bustles into an office carrying under his arm a neat parcel of 
pamphlets, the covers perhaps embellished with colored pictures 
of the American flag. He gives his victim a few minutes to read 
the printed matter, and then, placing his finger on a neatly ruled 
space, says, ‘Sign here.’ Very likely the person approached will 
demur. The proposed law is foolish, unnecessary—the work of a 
group of hare-brained cranks. Perhaps a protracted argument takes 
place which may ultimately ramify into the fundamental principles 
of constitutional government. Everywhere that the canvassers 
go there is a flood of talk. ... This is especially true where the 
solicitors are not paid workers, but enthusiasts. And at times 
these workers do not receive a cordial welcome. There are plenty 
of Oregonians who regard the whole system as a nuisance, and 
treat its representatives accordingly. In other instances people 
sign petitions thoughtlessly—sometimes without reading the 
measures or even understanding their contents. ‘I could easily 
get ten thousand signatures to a law hanging all the red-haired 
men in Oregon,’ one cynic on popular government remarked to the 
writer. It is not at all unlikely that he could. The business of 

tting names, as everybody knows, depends more upon the 
individual than upon the merits of the particular case at issue.” 





—_—_ 


Is this what Prof. Munro thinks of when he writes th 
“b f the Initiative a spiri islati on 
“by means 0 e Initiative a spirit of legislative enterprise 
is promoted among the voters” ? Hardly; yet his word 
raise a speetre. Lack of public spirit is contemptible in the 
citizen and harmful to the State, but worse still is an itch = 
fingering legislation, drawing all the individuals who compos 
the State from minding their own business. The declining 
Athenian democracy taught the world that a State cannot 
subsist on “public business.” The writers combine to give 
a melancholy impression of American State politics, Even 
there the disadvantages of extending the use of the Initiative 
are likely very soon to outweigh the advantages claimed as 
results of its tentative use, and we are sure that we do not need 
it in Imperial politics here. Long ago Professor Dicey in his 
The Law of the Constitution wrote, “The Initiative jg 
neither in theory nor in fact a necessary conseqnence 
of the maintenance of the Referendum.” But our conviction 
that the time has come when we need a Referendum js 
strengthened all along the line by these volumes. Tho 
vetoes of King and of Lords have gone; the veto of the 
people is now as necessary for us as for the Englishmen of 
the original States which cast off the veto of the British 
Crown. The Initiative differs radically from this veto upon 
legislation which has had publie attention whether Partia. 
mentary discussion has been adequate or curtailed. The one 
objection which may command sympathy is that the 
Referendum is “an appeal from knowledge to ignorance.” 
Alexander Hamelton said that the mass of the people “seldom 
judge or determine right.” But how can those who exalt 
most highly the wisdom of politicians take their stand upon 
this objection? For better or for worse, we have decided 
that counting heads is to be preferred to breaking them in 
these matters. The democracy is the sovereign power in 
which the veto must lie. The Referendum does not destroy 
the representative system, as has been said in England and 
America. We are very imperfectly represented as it is, and 
when such representation as we have is cowed into obedience 
by party whips, closured in discussion and reduced to register- 
ing the decrees of the Cabinet, the system will not suffer much 
through the knowledge that the people represented has a 
check upon its representatives. These books show that the 
probable effect is to make legislators represent the people 
only the more carefully, though Professor Munro admits 
that “the decline in the calibre of American Legislatures, 
both State and municipal, has gone hand in hand with the 
shearing of their legislative powers.” The direct advantages 
which flow from a nation being able to reject those acts of its 
Legislature which it does not want would be possibly small, 
certainly infrequent, when compared with the con- 
tinuous indirect advantages. It is the possibility of a poll 
of the people which is such wholesome matter for the 
politician’s contemplation. Naturally Americans are candid 
on the need for checks upon “log-rolling.’”” Cuan any ono 
doubt that we, too, need this effective resource? Mr. Lloyd 
George improved upon an American term when he said that 
good party measures should be roped together in scaling the 
mountain of opposition. Possibly when Welsh, Irish, and 
English questions are thus roped together the United King- 
dom might wish to eut the rope here or there. The only knife 
left within its reach will be the Referendum. 





THE GENIUS OF THE COMMON LAW.* 


To many of us the Common Law is a term of very little mean- 
ing. It only stands for that residue of law which can point 
to no Act of Parliament as its creator. Those who hold this 
view of it will do well to read Sir Frederick Pollock’s Columbia 
University Lectures. They will find in them a very different 
reading of legal history, and one which gives to the Common 
Law of England a place of very much greater dignity. Its 
roots “ must be sought for as far back as the customs of the 
Germanic tribes who confronted the Roman legions when 
Britain was still a Roman Province and Celtic.” The character 
of the Saxon Conquest determined the place that these 
customs were to hold among us. Roman civilization an¢ 
Celtic barbarism alike disappeared before the new-comers. 
They knew nothing of Roman law; they brought with them 
their own notions of right and wrong; they built up out of 


> The Genius of the Common Law, By the Right Hon. Sir Frederick Poliocks 
Bart, New York: at the Columbia University Press, (6s, 6d.) 
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them the framework of an orderly society. The Germans, as 
Tacitus has described them, had an opportunity in England 
which they had nowhere else in the Roman Empire. They 
made a clean sweep of all that they found here, and in the end 
set up a more purely Germanic civilization than existed else- 
where in Europe. Sir Frederick Pollock understates his ease 
when he says that te this “the constant affection of the 
Common Law for both freedom and publicity does appear to 
owe something.” Im its quest after these two ideals the Com- 
mon Law has had to contend with adverse influences, and the 
application of them has necessarily had its limits. “ Any 
civilized jurisprudence, for example, must pay some regard to 
the existence of State secrets which it would be dangerous to 
the common weal to disclose, and it must afford some protection 
to professional and domestic eonfidence; while it will not 
include, in the name of personal freedom, an unlimited 
franchise to defy the law and its officers.” But these 
exceptions have always had to justify themselves by the fact 
that they minister to the common good, and, until lately at 
all events, they have never been treated as other than 
exceptions. 


The Common Law is not, however, the survival, in a form 
which has beeome more and more complex, of the proeedure 
of an imaginary golden age. “Prehistoric language, customs, 
and superstitions are exceedingly complex. ... The history 
of modern culture is in essentials a history of simplification.” 
Perhaps the most interesting chapter in The Genius of the 
‘Common Law is that which describes this process. The need 
of a hard and fast rule in judicial proceedings was very soon 
felt. ‘“Suitors in the early age of regular justice are highly 
suspicious of personal favour and caprice, and will not hear 
of giving any room for discretion. As they apprehend it, a 
Court once ailowed to relax the eustomary forms could make 
of the luw itself whatever its members and managers for the 
time being pleased.” This is one source of formalism in 
procedure. Another is “the prehistoric belief in symbolic 
magic. It is assumed that words have in themselves 
an operative virtue which is lost if any one word 
is substituted for any other.” But this regard for 
form was not universal, “ When the members of the Court 
[originally the whole of the assembled free men] had the 
means of acting on their own immediate knowledge they 
could act without any form at all.” It was not till the fact 
was disputed that our ancestors’ minds were at once filled with 
“deep distrust of human testimony and entire disbelief in the 
power of human judgment to discover the truth, perhaps also 
in the existence of any impartial will to discover it.” 

“Of evidence in the modern sense of the term they knew 
nothing. What the Court had to decide was to which of the 
parties proof—the right, that is, of stating his case and demand- 
ing to have it legally tested—was to be awarded. If the proof 
was by oath, the oath-taker and his helpers must perform their 
parts exactly, not only in word, but in gesture... . If nothing 
goes wrong in the solemnity, if all the right words are said in the 
right order, if all hands and fingers keep their right station, and 
if, all being duly done, the customary pause has elapsed without 
any one being visibly smitten by the divine wrath for perjury, 
then the proof is not only complete but conclusive.” 

In course of time these elementary methods of arriving 
at the truth ceased to impress suitors, and some better 
means of doing visible justice had to be sought for. In 
the first instance the royal authority supplied what was 
wanted. “The characteristic merits of the King’s justice 
were great and were its own... . It did make some serious 
attempt at ascertaining facts,” and at applying to them 
intelligible rules of law. All over England there were men 
strong enough to act as judges in their own cause. During 
the Wars of the Roses “every man who had property worth 
protecting was as much compelled to secure the protection 
of some great lord as if the feudal structure of society 
bad relapsed into its rudest Merovingian infancy.” The 
Common Law was in real danger from its own weak- 
ness, and so it could offer no effective opposition to the 
growth of the King’s extraordinary jurisdiction. The 
Star Chamber became the Court through which to reach 
men who defied the ordinary Courts. But in the end the 
lawyers triumphed, and “the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century saw, concurrently with the steady growth of Equity 
jurisdiction, a great revival of the Courts at Westminster, 
based on the clear and proud consciousness of their historical 


impressive evidences of a vitality not only professional, but 
rational, which might be obscured, but could net be suppressed 
by adverse conjunctures.” We wish that Sir Frederick Pollock 
had deseribed at greater length this remarkable counter 
revolution. The Common Law has a good record as com- 
pared with thatof the Legislature. Of “the great series of real 
property statutes, from the thirteenth century onward, .. . 
only two can be said to have met with general approval.” 
One of these, the statute of Quia Eruptores, “may be said 
to have knocked the bottom out of feudalism as a working 
theory of English law,” the other, the statute of Wards and 
Liveries, abolished military tenures and their incidents at the 
Restoration of Charles IL, and in substanee re-enacted the 
work of the Commonwealth. Against these legislative aehieve- 
ments must be set two, as disastrous as the ethers were 
suecessful—the statute De Donis, in the thieteenth century, 
and the Statute of Uses in the sixteenth. They are answer- 
able, in Sir Frederick Polleck’s opinion, “for nearly the whole 
of the extraordinary complication in which dealings in land 
are still involved in England.” 

The fourth of these lectures contains an interesting and 
enlightening distinction between socialism proper and the 
doctrines of William Morris and others, “ who have been called, 
or have called themselves, Socialists.” Socialism is an exag- 
geration of law. It requires not less legal compulsion than is 
imposed by existing civilized governments, but a great deal 
more. It magnifies public law at the cost of private law, and 
gives to the State the control of imdividual life in a 
degree of which we have as yet had no experience. 
“We might like to be governed in this fashion er mot, 
but it would be absurd to call a minutely regulated 
society lawless.” Morris’s system, as expounded in “ News 
from Nowhere,” is not socialism but anarchism. 
In an England regenerated after his fashion there would be 
no Executive and no State. Every man would do that which 
was right in his own eyes. This would be an excellent state 
of things so long as no man wished to do harm te bis neigh- 
bour, and William Morris seems to have dreamed of a society 
in which this blissful innocence would be realized. As between 
the no-law of one system and the over-much law of the other 
there would be very little to choose. The social problem of 
to-day is to combine due respect for law with a determination 
to restrict as far as possible the field of its operations. 
Unfortunately, this latter object is more and more coming to 
be lost sight of. 





BEDE.* 

To open Miss Sellar’s translation of Bede's Ecclesiastical 
History is like unfurling an immemorial arras whose cool 
greys and blues and greens have remained marvellously fresh 
in their subdued harmony. ‘The same touching angularity of 
pose, the same earnest, blanched faces, the tapering hands, 
shaped for prayer, the conscious, expectant beasts, every one 
of them a possible subject or witness of some miracle, the 
same landscapes, bleak or trimly luxuriant, places “ altogether 
worthy from of old,” in his own phrase, “to be consecrated 
by the blood of a blessed martyr,” the opened beavens—all 
these are the essential texture of this wonderful narrative, and 
make its quaint charm. But that charm is due to something 
more than distance and unfamiliarity. Bede’s gentle sim- 
plicity, his meek and humane tolerance, save where the 
Paschal heresy is concerned, his abounding faith, balanced by 
an anxious care for sifting historical truth, his purity of style, 
excellently rendered by Miss Sellar, more than account for the 
enthusiasm of John Richard Green. The infinite sweetness 
and peace of an early summer's day—the peace of promise— 
rest upon this chronicle, barely ruffled even where the 
oppression and wickedness of heathen kings are its theme. 

“ Amidst the observance of the monastic rule,” he tells us 
in the brief autobiography that closes his history, “I always 
took delight in learning, or teaching, or writing” (p. 388), and 
this spirit of joy in his labour breathes from every page. The 
whole story of his life is summed up in that one sentence—a 
round of quiet endeavour, apart from the world, but not aloof 
from it. The Church could claim him almost literally as ber 
son, for he was born on lands belonging to the monastery of 
Wearmouth and Jarrow, and at seven years old was naturally 





authority and doctrine, . . . Such a revival is among the most 





%.. Bede's Ecclesiastical History of England, A Bevised Translation by A M, 
Sellar, Loudon: G, Be.l and Sons, (5s. ] 
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sent there to be educated, first by the Abbot Benedict, later 
by Ceolfrid. In its renowned library he acquired the wide 
classical reading that formed his style. At nineteen he 
became deacon, at thirty he was admitted to holy orders by 
John, Bishop of Hexham; and within those walls, save for two 
absences, the one on a visit to Egbert, the other for purposes 
of research at Lindisfarne, the remaining thirty-two years of 
his life were spent. Acting as his own secretary and copyist, 
he can hardly have known leisure, much less idleness. 

Of the five books of the Ecclesiastical History, conveniently 
summarized by Miss Sellar in her scholarly Introduction, the 
first, after a brief outline of the geography and early history 
of England, deals with the coming of Augustine’s mission and 
the founding of the English Church; the second and third 
describe the gradual spreading of its grasp over the whole 
country; the fourth is concerned chiefly with internal 
organization; while the last tells how in its turn the English 
Church sent forth missions to Germany and succeeded in 
imposing Roman uniformity on its Celtic rivals. The careful 
recital of authorities in the preface addressed to Ceolwulf, 
King of Northumbria, is absolutély modern in spirit. His 
chief advisers, he tells us, in the composition of his history 
were Albinus, a disciple of Archbishop Theodore, and 
Northelm, afterwards Archbishop, the latter of whom when 
on a visit to Rome gathered material afterwards incorporated 
by Bede in his narrative. The first two books are relatively 
of small value, but the remainder of the work contains facts 
that either came within Bede’s own knowledge or were sup- 
ported by the statements of persons in a position to give 
reliable information. Indeed, three-fourths of our knowledge 
of the period treated therein rest on the authority of Bede, 
freely copied, without acknowledgment, by the later annalists. 

In estimating his importance as an historian it is essential to 
bear in mind that he was first and foremost, not only a 
Churchman, but a Latin Churchman, almost ultramontane 
in spirit. This it is that explains the proportion occupied in 
his chronicle by the Paschal controversy and the Councils of 
Whitby, Hertford, and Hatfield. Even then bis almost 
bigoted attitude to the matter of this famous dispute seems 
curious in a mind so free from all pettiness and prejudice, 
easily though it be accounted for by his desire, both as an 
orthodox Churchman and for obvious reasons of convenience, 
to insist on uniformity of practice derived from Rome as the 
sole fountain of authority. The point at issue between the 
Roman and the Celtic Church was their respective methods of 
arriving at the date on which Easter should be celebrated. 
Both were agreed that the festival must fall on the Sunday in 
the third week of the “first month”; but whereas the Romans 
fixed the spring equinox from which this was calculated as 
occurring on March 21st, the Celtic date was the 25th. They 
also differed as to their “cycles ” for reckoning the day of the 
year on which the Paschal moon would fall, the Celts keeping 
the old cycle of eighty-four years, which the Romans had dis- 
carded for nineteen. Hence a confusion of observance which, 
while purely ceremonial, no doubt tended to impair the 
authority of the Church, for which solidarity, vital at all 
times, was doubly important in an age when its hold on 
the land was still relatively new. Though temporarily 
confuted, Bede tells us, by a miracle of St. Augustine 
in restoring sight to a blind man where their own efforts had 
failed, the “ Britons” returned to their unorthodox calendar, 
till the question was definitely settled in 664 at the Synod of 
Whitby, where it was decided that, as the Roman Church had 
St. Peter for its patron, while the Irish could only refer in 
support of their practices to St. Columba, the authority of the 
Apostle must prevail. Yet even this pronouncement did not 
prove final, and it was not till 710 that “those monks also of 
the Scottish [Irish] nation, who lived in the Isle of Hii 
{Iona}, with the other monasteries that were subject to them, 
were by the Lord's doing brought to the canonical observance 
with regard to Easter and the tonsure” (p. 375). 

But even this vigorous hatred of Nonconformity scarcely 
colours his account of adversaries whose merits, with a fair- 
ness never s0 rare as among ecclesiastical historians, Bede 
eagerly acknowledged. As he puts it himself :— 

“T have written thus much concerning the character and works 
of the aforesaid Aidan, in no way commending or approving his 
lack of wisdom with regard to Easter: nay, heartily detesting it 

. but, like an impartial historian, unreservedly relating what 
was done by or through him, and commending such things as are 





praiseworthy in his actions, and preserving the memory thereof 
for the benefit of the readers ” (p. 170). 

Valuable, however, as he is as a just recorder of historical 
information, to us Bede is even more interesting as a scholar 
who possessed all the knowledge of his day in classical 
literature, science, and theology. The formidable (though 
incomplete) list of his religions works and commentari ‘9g 
contained in his autobiogr: aphy fully justifies Burke's 
des¢ription of him as “the father of English learning.” 
But it is above all to his gift as the great story-teller 
of early Saxon times that he owes his unfading charm, a 
gift displayed not only in the more familiar tales popularized 
by Green and Freeman—the account, for instance, of Gregory's 
meeting with the English slaves in the Roman market-place, 
and his three pious puns, the miracles of Bishop Aidan, St, 
Cuthbert, and Oswald, the famous (and, curiously enough, 
unique) comparison of man’s life to a sparrow flitting throuch 
a lighted hall, which precedes the conversion of Edwin, the 
story of Cedmon, first of our poets—but equally evident in 
the less known portions of his narrative: for example, the 
Dantesque account in Book V. of “ how one in the province of 
the Northumbrians rose from the dead and related many 
things which he had seen, some to be greatly dreaded and 
some to be desired.” Had we no more than this by which to 
judge him, Bede should rank high among the masters of 
imaginative prose. 

In her double capacity as editor and translator, Miss Sellar 
has acquitted herself exceedingly well. The accuracy and 
purity of her rendering are worthy of its subject, and she has 
little need to envy as she does the language of Thomas Staple- 
ton’s version, published at Antwerp in 1565, and designed for 
the edification of Elizabeth by acquainting her “in how many 
and weighty pointes the pretended refourmers of the Church 

. . have departed from the patern of that sounde and 
Catholike faith planted first among Englishmen by holy 
S. Augustin, our Apostle, and his vertuous company.” Her 
introductions and notes are short, scholarly, and to the point. 
In her Life of Bede she quotes from Fuller what is perhaps 
the most charming and most typical story of the whole 
volume, one of the legends telling how Bede came to be 
known as “ Venerable.” 

“ A certain ‘dunce monk’. . . set about writing Bede's epitaph, 
and bei ng unable to complete the verse ‘ Hic sunt in fossa Bedaa 
. . . ossa,’ went to bed with his task unfinished. Returning to it 
in the morning, he found that an angel had filled the gap with the 
word ‘ venerabilis’” (p. xxxiv), 

It would be hard to imagine a miracle more agreeable to 
the spirit of Bede’s own simple faith, which transfigured the 
humblest aspects of life with such comfort of heavenly visita- 
tions as a later and less happy age can barely understand. 





THE COMPLETE YACHTSMAN.* 


Tuts book is in many ways the most exhilarating that has 
appeared on modern yachting, and the fame of its authors’ 
names is sufficient guarantee that the information is all 
accurate and the opinions authoritative. The authors have 
produced their book in “ Bristol fashion,” to use the old sea- 
going phrase of compliment. And yet the title overstates the 
range of the work. This was, perhaps, inevitable, and in any 
case there is the obvious excuse and explanation that the book 
is one of a series, and that the title was foreordained by the 
publisher. When we read the admirable chapter on small-boat 
sailing we imagined that the authors would treat with 
thoroughness the question of seamanship for small yachts, 
say from five to twenty tons, manned exclusively by amateurs, 
for such yachts come next in the scale of the yachtsman’s 
rising ambitions. Such yachts are, indeed, the common type 
among British amateur yachtsmen. We do not complain of 
the authors’ omission, for there are several excellent books on 
the subject, but it is obvious that a work which does not give 
the amateur yachtsman careful explanations of how to get 
under way under varying conditions of wind and tide in a 
crowded harbour—the most difficult of the yachtsman’s 
problems—cannot accurately call itself “complete.” 

What the book does do is done right well, and was 
very well worth doing. It gives an enthusiastic picture 
of the pleasures and excitements of the sport of yachting 


~* The Com; plete Yachtsman, By B. - Heckstall-Smith and Captain BE. Du Be oulaye 
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chiefly as it may be enjoyed by the owners of com 
paratively large yachts, particularly of racing yachts, 
manned by professional seamen. It has been too much the 
fashion of writers on amateur seamanship to pretend that the 
owners of the larger yachts are a class of ignorant persons 
who are the foolish victims of rapacious and dictatorial 
captains. But some of the owners of large yachts let nothing 
pass which they do not understand, and the record of Mr. 
Burton in recent races proves that a good amateur helmsman 
is second to no one in the world. This is quite intelligible if we 
recognize that the quick adaptations of the brain to the 
bewildering vicissitudes and risky emergencies of a yacht race 
are a high intellectual exercise. The well-educated amateur 
is surely likely to come better in some respects out of an 
encounter of wits than the professional seaman, though the 
Jatter’s experience, of course, enables bim to act with the 
lightning quickness of instinct in most essential matters. 
The owner who takes no part in the navigation of his vessel 
is, in our opinion, like a man who owned a grouse moor and 
paid people to shoot for him, or a man who bought hunters 
and paid people to ride them. Mr. Heckstall-Smith and 
Captain du Boulay advise the employer of a professional 
crew never to be domineered over by the captain, but to 
understand enough of the management of his ship to justify 
him in saying, for example, whether the captain shall 
put to sea at a particular time. The difficulty one foresees 
here is that when authority is divided as to the actual naviga- 
tion of the ship there might be misunderstandings in a crisis. 
‘The perfectly logical conclusion of the author's recommenda- 
tions would be that the owner should be the sailing master of 
his own vessel both in fact and in name, For ocean sailing 
this would require the very serious study of navigation. The 
owner would get his “ticket,” and no member of his crew 
could regard him asa“ gentleman of the interfering sort.” 
No doubt such persistence is not possible for many owners, 
but it is not unknown, and a very good specimen of the 
“complete owner” was the late Mr. Scovell, who navigated 
his large schooner from Bombay to England, and was 
unhappily drowned in the North Sea two years ago, after 
bringing a steam yacht through some very bad weather. 

The feature of this book, as we have implied, is that it says 
much that is not said in the ordinary books on yachting. 
The chapters on designing and building yachts are as full 
and satisfying as those which follow in detail the delicate 
maneuvres of a typical yacht race. But we should advise 
the proud owner of a small yacht to read such simple manuals 
on seamanship as those by Mr. F. B. Cooke and Mr. E. F. 
Knight before he enjoys the pages before us. The Complete 
Yachtsman assumes an acquaintance with sea phraseology, but 
it is just the difficulty of the beginner that he does not know 
what all the strange terms mean. This assumption of know- 
ledge is out of keeping with the elementary character of the 
information given in the early chapter on small-boat sailing. 
The reader is instructed to set his jib in stops. ‘“ But what,” 
he may ask, “‘isastop? What is it made of? How is it 
tied?” On all such matters the authors are dumb. We 
therefore commend this book rather as delightful reading 
for those who have already mastered the bare elements of 
seamanship. We might cite many examples of what we mean. 
A few will suffice. When the reader is told, for example, to haul 
up his kedge into the dinghy, he is not told how to doit. If the 
user of such a dinghy as is generally towed behind a five- 
tonner tries to get his kedge in ruffled water in any other 
manner than over the stern of the dinghy, he will undoubtedly 
wish that he had been given more precise instructions before- 
hand. Similarly, though we agree with all that the authors 
say about the efficiency and convenience of modern wire 
rigging and rigging screws, the very rigidity and absence of 
resiliency in these things put a tremendous strain on very 
small yachts, and we should distinctly make a reservation in 
the latter case. Again, in the pages on the highly important 
question of how to gybe properly the authors concern them- 
selves only with very small open boats or with large yachts 
with many hands on board. But really the amateur who 
is most anxious for instruetion on this point is the owner of 
@ small yacht who is himself responsible for the navigation. 
He will want to know how and when to lower his peak in 
order to spill some of the wind out of the sail, and as his 
small cruising yacht will perhaps have a loose-footed mainsail 
he will want to know how to trice up his tack and “scan- 
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dalize”” his mainsail. We think we are right in saying that 
the word “scandalize” is not mentioned in the book. It does 
not appear in the index, and there is no glossary, though we 
decidedly think there ought to be one. The authors, in fact, 
deal with modern yachts which do not set their mainsails—~ 
mainsails that are laced to the boom—when there is much 
“weather” during a cruise. Most important of all, the 
beginner in yachting will want to know the strong and weak 
points of the various kinds of rigs. It is a fascinating subject, 
but on all this there is little or nothing. 

We shall not, however, continue to make a list of what is 
not here. It would be unfair to this admirable book. Our 
only desire is to point out that it is not “complete,” and that 
it should be regarded rather as a means of “finishing” the 
education of the yachtsman. If that be fairly understood 
nothing but praise can be bestowed; for the knowledge of the 
authors of the modern yacht with its wonderful sail plan and 
its beautifully efficient lines—both things undreamed of a 
generation ago—and their infectious delight in their sport are 
worthy of their high reputation. 





SOME GERMAN WOMEN AND THEIR SALONS.* 


Tue heroines of the romantic movement in Germany, the 
women who, in the last quarter of the eighteenth and the 
first of the nineteenth century, led German middle-class 
society and set the tone of thought in Berlin and other 
cities, have not perbaps very much claim on the interest of 
the modern world. They talked, they held salons, they flirted 
in their ponderous fashion, they were appallingly self-con- 
scious in their new “freedom of soul,” they vied with each 
other in efforts to throw off the conventionality which checked 
their independence and to show the world a set of noble 
individuals for whom morals had little meaning. In their 
“ unequivocal worship of Goethe,” in their frenzied chase after 
originality of thought, they not seldom crossed the boundary 
between the sublime and the ridiculous. Bettina von Arnim, 
in her girlish days flinging herself into Goethe’s arms and 
worshipping the “enormous spirit,” Beethoven—never resting 
till the two men of genius mef; and “failed to understand each 
other”; Caroline Schlegel, employing her worthy husband to 
look out for her a passage in Homer which was to justify ker 
in running away with Schelling, the lover of her dead 
daughter; Charlotte Stieglitz, married to a mediocre poet, and 
committing suicide in order to provide him with a “real great 
grief” as an inspiration—an act of mad absurdity which 
failed, of course, as to its object, but roused throughout 
Germany “a frenzy of admiration and enthusiasm ”—such 
are specimens of the German heroine as shown in Miss 
Hargrave’s book. 

One might draw an entertaining comparison between women 
like these and the leading Frenchwomen of their day, who were 
immoral, to be sure, for there never was a time when the old 
virtues of purity, loyalty, honour, were less esteemed throughout 
Christendom, but, at any rate, were too honest to hide passion 
under veils of sentiment and affectation, and too keen-witted 
to be carried away by enthusiasm into silly exaggerations. 

It is not fair or safe to generalize too much, and, of course, 
several of the women included in Miss Hargrave’s gallery of 
sketches possess undeniable and lasting distinction. We can 
never read too much of Goethe’s mother, that fine old Eliza- 
beth whose philosophic mind, always courageous, always 
cheerful, carried her nobly through a life of trials and dis- 
comforts which her son’s fame, dear as he was to her, did little 
to soften. Rahel Varnhagen’s is another of the names which 
Europe can never willingly let die. Miss Hargrave reminds 
us, in a few fresh and interesting pages on the Jewish 
salons in Berlin, that Jewish women, by their culture, refine- 
ment, and open-mindedness, were able to attract all the 
intellectual Germans, including travellers, artists, actors, &c., 
who were not then welcomed in ordinary society. Rahel was 
one of the most remarkable of these women, and while stand- 
ing among the foremost of her time in independence of thought, 
her personal dignity and that of her race preserved her from 
the affectations and absurdities to which we have already 
referred. That Rahel’s life and writings, though full of 
charm, leave an impression of sadness, is only to say that she 
lived and wrote in earnest. 

By Mary Hargrave. Dlustrated, 


* Some German Women and their Salons. 
London: T, Werner Laurie. [7s, 6d, net.] 
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Queen Louisa of Prussia seems at first sight oddly placed 
among her neighbours here, all of a literary or revolutionary 
turn, and none of any position corresponding with her own. 
But a tribute to that truly royal and patriotic figure must 
always be welcome. And in a book professing to deal with 
“Germany's highest ideals of women,” the Landesmutter, as 
Miss Hargrave says, could hardly be left out. 





OVER THE ALPS TO ITALY.* 

Great as is the number of books which have been written 
about Italy and Italian holidays, there will always be room 
for one so original and so charming as Mr. James Sully’s 
Italian Travel Sketches. The book is a collection of short 
essays, reprinted from monthly and quarterly reviews—from 
Blackwood’s, the Edinburgh Review, the Quarterly—with the 
addition of five as yet unpublished. All are delightful read- 
ing, concerned with the lesser known places of Italy, and 
written with an appreciative understanding not to be found in 
many books of this kind. To one, even, who has never known 
the places written of, the “ Travel Sketches ” are full of delight 
and of a power of vivid description, not a little helped by Noel 
Boxer’s clever little pencil sketches. Take this description 
of Baveno :— 

“ A visitor soon discovers that in Baveno, side by side with the 

sluggish current of old-world life, there runs a more rapid stream 
of modern industrial activity. The construction of the Simplon 
railway goes on close to the cathedral . . . and closer still to 
the little Campo Santo. . . . If you walk along the shore to 
the north, where granite-workers make a perpetual clicking in 
their sheds, you may overhear scraps of American-English, which 
seem to bring suddenly into the languid air of the lakes a cool 
current from the now world. At noon the indolent stillness of the 
front gives place for a moment to something of the commotion of 
a modern city, as workmen step quickly to the post-office to fetch 
their socialistic journal, and young women on their way home 
from a neighbouring factory pass with something of the resolute, 
preoccupied air of a Paris grisette.” 
Or, take the new way that Mr. Sully would have us tread 
over the hills into Italy. Not for him are the comfort and 
speed of the St. Gothard tunnel; we must go over the Alps, 
not through them, along the valley of the Arc, over the Mont 
Cenis road, so beautiful in its dropping into Italy, so crowded 
with ghosts—Louis the Pious, Montaigne, Napoleon, Berkeley, 
—who hannt the Col, and its old hospice shelters, and follow 
us down to Susa. 

But the real charm of the book lies in the first two chapters, 
where Mr. Sully has given us a history which has never before 
been written—the history of the English tourist in Italy. 
Right away back to the thirteenth century he traces the 
modern “ globe-trotter,” to the pilgrims who took a real, if 
surreptitious, interest in things pagan, and in their Mirabilia 
Urbis Romae, commended Pheidias and Praxiteles as “two 
philosophers.” Through the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
Mr. Sully takes us, through the times when the teaching and 
art of the Renaissance drew all men’s eyes to Italy, and the 
spirit of travel was stirred afresh by the adventures of 
Columbus and Da Gama, up to Elizabeth’s reign, when, he 
says: “ We may note the emergence of a new variety of 
traveller in Italy, the young gentleman who was to spend 
some years on what came to be called the grand tour.” Even 
the dull times of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, when Italy, exhausted by the glories of the 
Renaissance, fell back into sheer prosaic and _ inartistic 
stupidity, acquire a certain glamour when treated with such 
insight and humour, and we feel some interest even in the 
gentleman who remarked concerning Giotto’s frescoes at 
Padua that “this highly vaunted painter would not now be 
allowed to paint a tennis court.” All this is quite excellent, 
and is well illustrated by contemporary engravings and by 
humorous little sketches of the period. In brief, Italian 
Travel Sketches is a delightful set of essays, not, indeed, 
to be taken abroad and used as a guide-book, but to be read 
in London on a hot August day, and even there to bring 
with it something of the spirit and the air of Italy. 





SYNDICALISM AND THE GENERAL STRIKE.+ 
So many people are talking about Syndicalism nowadays 
that there is a considerable demand for books upon the sub- 
ject. Towards satisfying this demand Mr. Arthur D. Lewis 
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makes some contribution in a book which he calls Syndicalism 
and the General Strike. It is a pity that he did not write hig 
book with a little more deliberation, for much of the interest- 
ing material which is brought together loses its value by the 
scrappy manner in which it is presented. His own Opinions 
on the matter are not very clearly indicated, but, so far ag can 
be gathered, he inclines to approve not only of Syndicalism 

but also of the militant methods by which the Syndicaliste 
try to advance their doctrines. For this reason his summ 

of the attitude of the Syndicalist is more valuable than if it 
came from an obvious enemy. Here are a few of the charac. 
teristics of the Syndicalist as described by Mr. Lewis :— 

“The Syndicalist likes poor unions best—riches bring caution : 
he likes low weekly dues and small benefits. All strikes are useful : 
they train men in working together and rouse their spirit : they 
encourage insubordination and make revolution more probable, 
The great weapon of the workers against their masters is dis- 
order: the main purpose of the law is to defend property. If the 
strike is good the general strike would be better.” 

Mr. Lewis proceeds to describe without any word of con- 
demnation some of the methods which the Syndicalistg 
advocate :— 

“The destruction of property, intimidation of masters, sitting in 
factories with folded arms so that no blacklegs can take your 
place, leaving work an hour earlier than the masters want, wasting 
materials, telling the truth to customers—all these are means by 
which masters can be made to yield.” 

There is certainly a humorous touch in the suggestion that 
masters can be brought to their knees if their employees tell 
the truth to customers. As the English public has already 
begun to understand, Syndicalism is the determined enemy 
of the democratic State. In the phrase of one Syndicalist 
writer, “democracy is a social superfluity, a parasite and 
external excrescence, while Syndicalism is the logical mani- 
festation of a growth of life. It is a rational cohesion of 
human beings. That is why, instead of restraining their 
individuality, it prolongs and develops it.” The Syndicaliste 
consequently never fail to pour scorn upon the methods of 
democratic government. They are as bitter against the curse 
of officialism as any old-fashioned individualist might be, and 
are equally contemptuous with regard to the working of 
representative institutions under a democratic government. 
Mr. Lewis gives expression to this contempt by asking whether 
a member of Parliament 

“iz only a poor player on an insignificant stage, recognized by 
every one as a sham fighter, a knockabout comedian, using terms 
of abuse to amuse the populace, and intending no harm or good to 
any one, or whether (like a man who gets thanks for a bad coin 
from a blind beggar) he actually accepts the people’s gratitude 
for his spurious generosity ?” 

These are questions which we can safely leave the Socialists 
and the Syndicalists to wrangle over. 





FICTION. 
BETWEEN TWO THIEVES. 
Tus huge panoramic and kaleidoscopic romance of France 
and England from 1820 to 1855, with an epilogue bringing 
the life-story of two of the principal characters down to the 
present day, illustrates in striking fashion the development 
of modern fiction in its relation to history. The method of 
the classical writers of historical romance is well known. In the 
main they were in the habit of assigning the principal réles to 
invented characters, allowing the reader glimpses, more or 
less transient, of historical personages who were introduced 
under their own names and in accordance with orthodox 
tradition. How far “Richard Dehan” deviates from this 
method may be gathered from the following rough classifica- 
tion of the dramatis personae of Between Two Thieves. First 
of all, we have actual historical personages, such as the 
Emperor Napoleon III., the Duc de Morny, Count Walewski, 
and many others who figure under their own names, but are 
portrayed in colours suggestive of acute partisanship. 
Then we have personages who played a more or 
less notable part on the public stage, some of whom 
have only recently passed away, thinly disguised by some 
verbal alteration of their names, often of a single letter, as 
when Russell of the Times becomes Tussell; Raglan, Dalgan; 
Palmerston, Walmerston; and the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Duke of Bambridge. (The only advantage, we may remark in 
parenthesis, of this device is to enable an author to add 
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anecdotic details which he might have shrunk from intro- 
ducing had he referred to the persons concerned under their 
actual names.) Thirdly, we have real personages in regard 
to whom the disguise is carried a step further by the use of an 
invented name, or by a system of composite photography, or 
by combining a general adherence to the main outlines of career 
and character with a liberal embroidery of sheer imagination. 
Fourthly and lastly, we have a residuum of invented minor 
ebaracters. The latitude which such a method allows to the 
writer of historical romance is obvious: its legitimacy depends 
on his good feeling, taste, and tact, and though we may credit 
“Richard Dehan” with the best of intentions it is impossible 
toadmit that he excels in the two last qualities. His new 
novel shows great but undisciplined talent. It has exuber- 
ance, eloquence, and passion. In dealing with the sumptuous 
luxury and cynical profligacy of the Second Empire, he recalls 
Ouida in her most unbridled moods. He has a gift for 
vitriolic invective, which reaches high-water mark in this 
ferocious denunciation of the Emperor Napoleon III. :— 


“Find me a rusted nib, worn and corroded with. long use in the 
office of a knavish attorney, where perjurers daily kiss the Book 
for hire, and the life-blood of pale men and haggard women is 
sucked away by the fierce, insatiable horse-leech of Costs. In 
what medium shall it be dipped to pen the cognomen and style of 
the man I have it in my mind to write of ? All the blood shed in 
that accursed December of the Coup d’Etat of 1851 flowed quickly 
away down the Paris gutters; it has vanished from the pave- 
ments of the Rue Montmartre, and from the flagstones of the 
eourtyard of the Prefeeture ; was drunk by the thirsty gravel of the 
Champ de Mars, where battues of human beings were carried out, 
but it has left its indelible stain behind. . . . Serape me a pinch 
ef dust from those dark, accusing, ominous patches; and pound 
therewith a fragment of the mouldering skull of a British soldier 
(of all those hundreds that lie buried in the pest-pits of Varna, 
and in those deep trenches beside the lake of Devna, one can well 
be spared). Compound from the soil of Crim Tartary (enriched 
so well with French and English blood) a jet-black pigment. 
Dilute with water from the River Alma. And then, with ink so 
made, write down the name of Charles Louis-Napoleon Bonaparte, 
the Prince of the Pretenders, who became by fraud and craft, and 
treachery and murder, Emperor of France.” 


Louis Napoleon is one of the “ two thieves”; the other arch- 
miscreant of the plot is Thompson Jowell, the Army con- 
tractor, whose methods, with those of his fellow sharks, are 
set forth in a passage which shows how intelligently “ Richard 
Dehan ” has studied the mannerisms of Dickens :— 


“ Here, in a shady alley of low-browed houses near the Banking 
House of Lubbock, amidst dirt and dust and cobwebs and incrus- 
tations of City mud, upon the floors that were never washed, upon 
the windows that were never cleaned, upon the souls of those who 
ee their lives there, the vast business of hom: Jowell, 

jour, Forage, and Straw Contractor, Freightage- and Auxiliary- 
Transport Agent to Her Majesty’s Army, had grown from a very 
little cuttle-fish into a giant octopus, all huge stomach and greedy 
parrot-beak ; owning a hundred sealy tentacles, each panoplied 
with suckers for draining the golden life-blood of the British rate- 
payer from the coffers of the British Government; and furnished, 
moreover, with sufficient of that thick and oily medium, known as 
Humbug, in its ink-bag, to blind, not only the eyes of the people 
and their rulers and representatives to its huge, wholesale 
swindlings; but in some degree te becloud and veil its own 
vision, so that foul seemed fair, and petty greed and low cunning 
took on a pleasing aspect of great-minded and unselfish patriot- 
ism. Cowell, the Beef-Contractor, and Sowell, who undertook to 
supply such garments as the Government generously provided 
to its soldiers free of cost; scamping materials in 
fashioning the one sparrow-tailed full-dress coatee and 
pair of trousers,—so that stalwart infantrymen found it in- 
compatible with strict propriety to stoop; and legs and arms 
ef robust troopers were so tightly squeezed into cases of coarse 
red or coarse blue cloth as to resemble nothing so much as giant 
sausages,—were persons of influence and standing. Towell, who 
turned out shirts, of regulation material something coarser than 
bed-ficking, paying wan workwomen fourpence per dozen—the 


worker finding buttons, needles, and thread—and receiving for |. 


each garment two shilli and sevenpence, filched from the 
soldier’s pay ; Rowell, who found the Cavalry and Artillery in 
saddlery of inferior leather and spurs of dubious metal; Powell, 
who roofed the British Forces as to the head, with helmets, 
busbies, shakos, and fatigue-caps ; Bowell, who stocked its surgeons’ 
medicine-chests with siibenel tincture of opium, Epsom-salts 
that never hailed from Epsom; decoction of jalap, made potent 
with croton-oil; inferior squills and suspicious senna; and Shoell, 
who shod the rank-and-file with one annual pair of boots (made 
Principally of brown paper), were, taken together, a gang of—let 
us write a community of upright and worthy individuals ; but, 
viewed in comparison with Dunoisse’s acquaintance of the rail- 
way, they paled like farthing rushlights beside a transparency 
illuminated by gas. A day was coming when Britannia, leaning, 
in her hour of need, upon that sturdy stem of seasoned British oak, 
was to find it but a worm-eaten sham; a hollow shell of dust and 
rottenness, housing loathsome, slimy things, crawling and writhing 
amidst the green and fleshless bones that once wore Victoria’s 





uniform ; housing and breeding in the empty skulls of brave and 
hardy men. Dead in their thousands not of the shot and shell, the 
fire and steel and pestilence that are the grim concomitants of War : 
but dead of Privation and Want, Cold and Starvation—through 
the rapacity and greed, the mercenary cunning and base treachery 
of those staunch and loyal pillars of the British Crown and Con- 
stitution: Cowell, Sowell, Towell, Rowell, Powell, Bowell, Shoell, 
and, last but not least among those worthies, Thompson Jowell.” 

This, then, is the main aim of the story—to show how England 
was befooled by a cynieal intriguer, and how her Army, in 
peace as well as in war, was sacrificed to the greed of 
bilking tradesmen. It is a prose epic of Machiavellian guile 
and brutal money-grubbing, with the British private soldier as 
chief martyr. On the side of the angels we have Ada Merling, 
a noble-hearted English lady of fortune who organizes the 
nursing in the Crimea, and in a variety of other ways is drawn 
from life; Bertham (the Secretary for War), a transparent: 
alias for Sidney Herbert; and, in the latter stages of 
his chequered career, Dunoisse, a French officer on whose 
complex character and astonishing adventures “ Richard 
Deban” lavishes his best energies. Dunoisse, born in the 
“twenties,” is the offspring of the romantic union of one of 
Napoleon’s brigand-Marshals with a German princess, and 
betrays his strangely mixed parentage in violent alternations 
between quixotry and cynicism. He is by turns duellist and 
student, idealist and libertine. He breaks the most solemn 
oaths and sacrifices his honour at the bidding of a wanton ; 
assumes the réle of a pretender to satisfy her insatiable greed ; 
allows himself to be drawn against his better judgment into 
the service of Louis Napoleon; accepts promotion as the 
price of infamy; renders invaluable services to his Imperial 
master as chief of the secret military intelligence department ; 
and then, breaking away from these sinister associations, 
devotes himself to Red Cross work, wins the Nobel Prize, and 
spends the close of his long life in self-imposed poverty and 
meditation, somewhat after the fashion of Tolstoi, of whose 
career his own is a melodramatic counterpart. 

Immense labour and research must have been bestowed 
on the composition of this novel, of which we have given the 
roughest outline. It abounds in strong situations, treated 
with a great deal of vigour and a minimum of reticence. 
But the length of the period covered by the narrative impairs 
its unity, the canvas is overerowded, and the author's treat- 
ment of old scandals and controversies is the reverse of judicial. 
Still, with all its glaring defects, its flaming rhetoric, its over- 
charged sentiment, and its raw realism, this is a remarkable 
work, and, if it is marred by an excess of saeva indignatio, 
criticism is largely disarmed by the author’s burning recital 
of struggle and suffering in his dedicatory epistle to a dead 
friend. 





Her Serene Highness. By P. L. Oliphant. (Methuen and Co, 
6s.)—Hero we have the converse of recent stories of the 
“occidentalized ” Indian, an Englishman of high principles who 
lives as an Indian native. Perhaps the author, though he 
plainly knows a great deal of Indian native life and tradition, 
has strained probability in depicting such a man as able to live 
thus without a lowering of character. But his hero, who left an 
English wife through misunderstanding, rules a small district 
(unknown to the Government), raises the moral, religious, and 
social life of the natives, and keeps himself unchanged, though 
he marries a native wife. The English wife comes in search of 
him, and claims to live with him under Oriental conditions. The 
interest lies in the fact, which is never laboured, that both know 
this to be impossible: yet he can neither resist his love nor 
willingly leave the people for whom he has done so much, while 
she knows that his influence will wane and she will bring him 
back to western life. How this is done we need not divulge. 


Treasure of Thule. By B.D. Steward. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 
6s.)—The improbabilities that are apparent in this story do not in 
the least mar the refreshing high spirits which the author has com- 
municated to his characters. An amateur crew of three, yacht- 
ing among the Orkney Islands in the ‘Flurry’ (an abbreviation 
of ‘Flurry Knox’ of blessed memory), must have the happiest of 
times, if one at least understands wind, tides, sails, and the use of 
the galley. How much more so when they meet a simple, absent- 
minded professor of archmology to help them in finding a viking’s 
treasure, and the professor’s niece, sharing the ownership of tho 
island and its treasure, to make one of the crew happy for ever! 
Mr. Steward knows the sea and the Scots of those parts. He has 
also drawn well a slighter picture of masters and beys at school in 





term time between these exciting holidays. Furthermore, he can 
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please the critical reader by showing that he knows good English 
style from bad. 

Reavasie Novets.—The Story of Joan Greencroft. By A.N. 
Bax. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—An eighteenth-century story with- 
out much plot, but written in a pleasant scholarly style.——The 
Storm Dog. By L. Arnold. (J. Long. 6s.)—A grim tragedy of 
two generations told with power and picturesquely set between 
the moors and coast of Cornwall. Force Majeure. By Patrick 
Rusden. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—The love affairs of four pleasant 
people told from a very feminine point of view.——Tenterhooks. 
By Ada Leverson. (Grant Richards. 6s.)—The trials of a heroine 
tied to an insufferably fatuous and errant husband. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_————= 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 


The Lordship of Paisley, being the Accompt of Charge and Dis- 
charge for the Years 1757, 1758, 1759, and 1769. Edited with an 
Introduction by W. M. Metcalfe, D.D. (Alexander Gardner, 
Paisley. 68. net.)—The Lordship of Paisley was originally given 
by James VI. of Scotland to Lord Claud Hamilton in 1587. In 
1652 it passed out of the hands of the Hamiltons and was pur- 
chased a year later by Lord Cochrane of Dundonald. After rather 
more than a century, in 1764, what remained of the Lordship was 
repurchased by the eighth Earl of Abercorn, and so came back to 
the Hamiltons, The accounts reprinted in this volume belong to 
the last period of the Dundonald ownership, and are presented by 
Mr. James Kibble to the eighth Earl of Dundonald. The pages 
of the book give an interesting idea of the budget of an eighteenth- 
century estate in Scotland. Many amusing items will be found. 
For example: “By allowance to the men Employed by the 
multurer at Supporting the Maltmiln and goofing thereof, she 
being much Racked by reason of the great Storms and floods, 
& which was used by them in Spaits, as the men could not 
stand lang by reason of the water :—£0.2.6.” To give some 
indication of the value of the estate (though allowance must, of 
course, be made for the alteration in the purchasing power of 
money), it may be said the accounts of the four years taken 
together balance at rather more than £3,700. We may notice 
at the same time Notes on the Mineralogy of Renfrewshire, by 
Robert S. Houston (same publishers, 23. 6d. net). This forms 
the first volume of the Transactions of the Paisley Naturalists’ 
Society. 








The Royal Miracle. By A. M. Broadley. (Stanley Paul and Co. 
16s. net.)—For many years Mr. Broadley has been an ardent 
collector of everything that bears upon the adventures of 
Charles IL. after the battle of Worcester. The present volume 
contains reprints of a number of rare tracts and broadsides, 
describing the hair’sbreadth escapes of the King between September 
3rd and October 15th, 1651. It contains also an historical intro_ 
duction by Mr. Broadley himself, as well as various papers of an 
antiquarian interest upon the same subject, and an account of a 
“pilgrimage” made last year over the roads travelled by Charles 
on his way from Worcester to Brighton. The adventurous 
character of the story is sufficient to enlist the interest of the 
most anti-royalist reader, and Mr. Broadley has devoted much care 
to the historical sitle of the book. 





Correspondence of William Shirley. Edited by Charles Henry 
Lincoln. 2 vols. (Macmillan and Co. 21s. net.) — William 
Shirley was Governor of Massachusetts and Military Commander 
in America. The present collection of his letters, which is edited 
under the auspices of “the National Society of the Colonial Dames 
of America,” extends from the time of his landing in America in 
1731 till after his brief return to England in 1760. 


History of the Medical Teaching in Trinity College, Dublin, and of 
the School of Physic in Ireland. By T. Percy C. Kirkpatrick. 
(Hanna and Neale, Dublin. 7s. 6d. net.)—The School of Medicine 
in Trinity College was not founded until 1710, but the teaching of 
medicine had, of course, been proceeding in Ireland from a far 
earlier date. Dr. Kirkpatrick’s historical study will doubtless 
find many interested readers. 





Report of the Fourth Congress of the International Musical 
Society. (Novello and Co. 21s. net.)—Musicians will not have for- 
gotten the very successful congress held in London last year under 
Mr. Balfour’s presidency. This volume, filled with summaries and 
reports of the papers read during its sittings, will prove a per- 
manent record of its value, 


Kenn, our Home. By Frank Whitaker Vining, Rector. (Eland 
Brothers, Exeter. 2s. 6d.)—Such carefully composed parish 
histories as this are much to be approved. An interest in local 
events is the first step towards a wider appreciation of the import- 
ance of history. 





Books or Rererence.—Modern Greek-English Dictionary. By 
A. Kyriakides. (Williams and Norgate. 15s. net.)—A new edition 
of this work is now published after an interval of twelve years. It 
contains, by way of appendix, a Cypriote vocabulary. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


—>—— 


Adami (J. G.) and McCrae (J.), Text-Book of Pathology for Students of 
RE eas (Macmillan) net 25 


pan (P. C.) ences of Jesus and St. Paul's a to Love 





















casas ndaiinensaiiiipicictishedemyheainemmanneniinntitemdamenaael os. . Kelly) net M6 
Alias ( (A. D. H.), Waters from Deep Springs: Poems, 12m 
“(Routledge) net 36 
remy 5 (M.), My Parisian Year, 870 ........0.0:cccseeseeeeees (Mills & Boon) net 106 
Avon (W.), The Soul's Destiny, cr 8V0 ................ceceecceeeeeseeee (G. Allen) net 5/0 
Balmforth (R.), Ethical and sligious Value of the Novel, cr iy 
G. Allen) net 5 
Beating to Port and other Poems, by T. P. B., cr Svo ......... (Methuen) net 3 
Beddoes (T. P.), Prescriber's Formulary and dadon of Pharmacy, 32mo 
(Bailliére) net 26 
Beeston (L. G.), Dagobert’s Children, Cr 890  ........cccccceesescereererens (S. Paul 6 
Bradley (M. H.), The Favour of Kings, cr 8V0............-+0--+-++-++--.(Appleton) 69 
Brewer (BR. W. A.), Motor Car Construction, WS ees: (C. Lockwood) net 5 
Brown (C. C.), A Chinese St. Francis, cr 8vo......cHodder & Stoughton) net 2@ 
Bryant (R.), Revelations, cr 8vo .............. ae . Swift) net 5 
Burnham (M. H.), Modern Mine Ventilati ..(C. Griffin) net 106 
Cast Iron Waste and Ventilating Pipes, folio .. ..{C, Lockwood) net 5@ 
Cast Iron Spigot and Socket Soil Pipes, _— onssnsseunepatl “C. Lockwood) net 5 
Cather (W. S8.), Alexander's Bridges, cr 8vo....... (Hi ) = 20 
Celluloid, its Manufacture, pon al "all Substibates, c. Grit) 
Authors, OD cencetnnpstapnecenspesemenenesqpocesenscsunesesscqnanssnnutnesced +—_ =m 3 
} oy (A. A.), The Under Trail, cr 8vo. ...{I, Pitman) 
Chase , Yosemite Trails, cr 8vo ............ woseese ‘Uawis) net 


Chatterton (e. K.), Through Holland in the Vivette (Seeley) net 
Churchward (A.), Origin and Evolution of Primitive Man, cr 8vo 

(G. Allen) net 
Chatowalien CHE.) Modlin, BOO. ...cocccccecsscccccevcccnsvcncscnsszssseeces 
Clare (C. L.), The Brenner Pass, 8vo ..............+ 
Colman (S.), Nature’s Harmonic Unity, 4t0..........cccsecesseeseees ( 
Conyers (D.), Sally, cr 8vo............. 
Cox (J. C.), Nottinghamshire, 12mo ..............+» 
Cranworth (Lord), A Colony in the Making, 8v 
Cuff (C. R.), The Great Salvation, 12mo .. 
Dingle (E. J. ), China’s Revolution, 1911- 12, ‘Bro 
Draper (C. H.), Course of Physics, Practical and Theoretical, cr os 





SSSSSS sss 


20 


Blackie) 46 
Edginton (M.), The Adventures of Napoleon Prince, cr 8vo ......... (Cassell) 
Eucken (R.), Main Currents of Modern Thought, 8vo ............ (Unwin) net 126 


Gould (S. B.), Village Sermons to Simple Souls, cr 8vo_ ...(Skeffington) net 246 
Grisar (H.), History of Rome and the Popes in the Middle Ages, vol. iii., 


TIND nc0<cccnnesuscnesucummnasanunggunepnapmnsavéqpetansnaqinasmpennnueusguegnanneqnenend (K. Paul) net 150 
Hill (H.), The Thread of Proof, cr 8V0...........cc00ccecsecseeseeeneeeeenensers (s. a 69 
Hind (c, L.), Hercules Brabazon Brabazon, 1821-1906: his Art and Life, 4to 

(G. Allen) net 21 
Howorth (H. H.), Saint Gregory the Great, 8vo ............... (J. Murray) net 120 
Hughes (R.), The ff eee (Hodder & Stoughton) 5 
Kenealy (A.), The Irresistible Mrs. Ferrers, cr 8¥0 -.........-0-.++-+++: (S. Paul) 6/9 


Kipling (R.), Collected Verse, roy 8vo ........... ...(Hodder & Stoughton) net 200 
Luchaire (A.), Social France at the Time of Philip Augustus, 8vo 




















Willcocks (M. P.), The Wind among the Barley, cr 8vo ...( Mills and Boon) 
Williams (E. J. W.), A Plea for the Re-consideration of St. Paul's Doc- 
trine of Justification, PRS eS ee (Century Press) = 

Williamson (A.), The French Law relating to Bills of Exchange, &c., 
(Stevens and Soma) 109 


Pendered (M. L.), At Lavender Cotten: ae (Mills & Boon) 68 
Position of Landscape in Art (The). By ‘“‘ Cosmos,” cr 8vo.. CS. Allen) net 36 
Pridie (J. B.), Credo, CF BY0...........0-..cccrccsesscssceese ..(Ske ome net 36 
Rayner (E.), The Dilemma of Engeltic, cr 8vo 2 a> oe 
Reed (M.), The White Shield, er 8¥0 ..........00.cc.ccceeeeecceeerseeenestess “Pe utnam) 69 
Reynolds (Mrs. B.), A Make-Shift ae cr 8vo (Hodder & —— 69 
Riddall (W.), Husband and Lover, cr 8vo .. : Swift) 6@ 
Serviss (G. P.), The Second Deluge, cr 8vo... “ti ( Scherds} 69 
Sheard (V.), The Man at Lone Lake, cr 8vo . (Cassell) 69 
Shelley (H. C.), Old Paris, its Social, Historical, and Literary Associa- 
es Ce see (A, Melrose) net 12/6 
Sidgwick (Mra. A. ), Lamorna, Cr BVO .........00-0000 .(Methuen) 6 
Stead (B.), Adventures in Southern Seas, cr 8V0 .......cccee.seeeeeeeeeeees (Seeley) 5 
Swinnerton (F.), The Happy Family, cr 8vo °..... (Methuen) 69 
Talmage (T. De W.), T. Witt Talmage as I Knew Him, 8vo 
(J. Murray) net 129 
Thompson (D. W.), Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster, er 8vo ...(Harrup) net 26 
Thompson (E, J.), John in Prison, and Other Poems, cr 8vo 
(Unwin) net 36 
Wotan (7d, Tamnestan, Bi ....ceccescesevecevccccescescoccescsconsences (Methuen) net 7/6 
Weeks (K.), Esau and the Beacon: Plays, cr 8V0.............00:++ (G, Allen) net 5/6 
bam nal (F. W:), Scientific Method: its Philosophy and its Smee wag 
1 I EN ERE IE ET DLE DEAR EE T (Blackie) 69 
White | (a. M.), From the Valley of the Missing, cr 8vo......... (Hutchinson) eo 
4/0 








‘LIBERTY'S 
BEDROOM CARPETS 

IN SOFT-TONED COLOURINGS 

10ft. Gines £330 by Oft. 

Pattern Lengths Carriage Free. Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., Londos 

PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

Limited, 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FU NDs. beens £80,000,CO0. 
CLAIMS PAID..............£94,000,000. 
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THOMAS & SONS, 


TAtLORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Ercok Street, Cresvencr fquare, W.; 
end 4 Avenue ce friediand, Faris. 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will te happy to 
wait upon any genticman by appointment. 


BONUS YEAR 1912. 





NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
ror muTuaL LIFE assurance. 


Particulars will be forwarded 
post free on application to— 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, €E.C. 





—_— 


Pass a Box of 


“NESTOR” 
Egyptian Cigarettes 


round with the coffee after lunch or dinner, 
and your friends will vote you a master 
of the art of knowing the best of things. 


Hand-made in Cairo by Nestor Gianaclis. Sold every- 
where, and at 10 New Bond Street, London, W. 


BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
TO THE KING. to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 


nometers. The ouly Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical tors, Chronograplis, and 


t Regula 
Ships’ Compasses. 
EW CATALOGUE free cn application. 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd., 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
‘mape-uane. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


—_—_—— 


LDERLEY EDGE HIGH SCHOOL to be LET, or 
SOLD by Private Treaty: the buildings are very suitable for a 
eebool or for conversion into a hostel or some such institution, having ample 
accommodation for large dining-room, billiard-room, sitting-reoms, numerous 
bedroums, and several bathrooms ; the property is well elevated from the road, 
and stands in about two acres of land, subject to a chief rent of £25 4 year, and 
ean be scquired on favourable terms; five minutes’ walk from Alderley Station. 
Fer further particulars apply to PHILIP SWANWICK, TEKRAS & Co., 64 
Cross Street, Manchester. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 














pete ister OF EDUCATION, EGYPT. 
KHEDIVIAL SCHOOL OF LAW, CAIRO. 


LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS. 

Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in Political Economy at the 
Khedivia! School ef Law, Cairo, under the Egyptiau Ministry of Education. 
Salary, £y. 600 (about £615 sterling) per annum. Contract for 3 years, 
Duties commence October 5th, 1912. Cundidates must possess a University 
Degree in Honours and have specialized in Economics. 

Applieations, accompanied by copies only of testiumouials, should be addressed 
te W. H. HILL, Esq. (Direetor of the School), 19 Park Lane, Swindon, 
Wiltshire, before September 2nd, 1912, who will supply furtier information 
to candidates regarded as eligible. 


SLE OF WIGHT COUNTY EDUCATION COM- 
MITTEE. 


NEWPORT (I.W.) SECONDARY SCHOOL (Mixed). WANTED, a FORM 
MASTER especially qualified in Mathematics and Physical Exercises. Com- 
mencing salary £110 per annum. Applications on form supplied for the 

ose must be received not later than 4th September, 1912.—JOHN 

JF TON, Clerk, County Council Offices, Newport, L 29th August, 1912. 





Peence YOUNG LADY. Professor's daughter, diplémée, 
wants to go “au pair” in a family. Beferences given and wauted,— 
Address, Le Courrier, 16 Rue Guilbert, Caen, 
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(Assanvonsnine EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LLANDUDNO COUNTY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, A HEAD-MASTER to undertake duties not later than Ist 
January next. Degree and or public-school experience esseutial, 
Salary £300 per annum, fixed. 

Further i — Saou cf speliention may be obtained from the 
undersigned on recei s dressed envelope. Applications shoul 
So fruseied , later than the 14th of September. — " 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, either candidates or their porters, 
will be considered an express disqualifeation. —_ , 

VAN K. DAVIES, Secretary meation, 
County Education Offices, Carnarvon. 20th August, 1912. — oT 





OG APE COLONY.—GOOD HOPE SEMINARY.— 

Wanted, January 1913, Assistant Mistress to teach Classics and Englis) 
Literature to Matriculation Standard. and good experience essentid!. 
Salary £150, resident, ssuge id, three years’ agreement, Apply by 
September 12th to REGISTRAR, Joint Agency, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 





UEEN’S UNIVERSITY, KINGSTON, ONTARIO. 
_ . ASSISTANT PROFESSORSHIP IN PHILOSOPHY. 

Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Professor in Meutal and 
— Faioagng. The Salary is £240 per annum, and duties will begin in 

ctober next, 

Applications, which must be made at once, should be addressed to Prof. 
Watson, care of Messrs. James MaecLehose & Sons, Publishers to the 
University, Glasgow. 
| hey ae PUPIL.—Vacancy in high-class works 

for Gentleman's son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ course. 
Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Apply, Box No. 208, The Spectator, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


yg te Sweet OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies Sd. 1,000 words, 
Accuracy and wm pen then og testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON. 1 Suekville Gardens, Iford. — 


LECTURES, &c. 


us MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(4 School of the University of Londen.) 








PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men are requested te write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most receut educational 
requirements, 

A letter addressed to H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M.D., 
F.B.C.P., Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to fees, Entrance 
Scholarships, and of the Hospital Appointmeuts and valuable 
Scholarships and Prizes that are awarded annually to the value 
af over £1,000, 


Lectures and Classes will be resumed on October Ist. 
g2t* sseers OF BRIS'YTOL. 
Prospectuses and full particulars of any of the following will be forwarded 
on application :-— 
PACULTY OF ARTS. 
Including Theology. 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
Including Agricultural Science, 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
Medicine and Surgery. ‘ ental Surgery. Public Health, 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 
Civil, Meebaniecal, Electrical, aud Motor Car, 
MILITARY COURSES. 
SECONDARY TRAINING. 
ELEMENTARY TRAINING, 


Men. Women. 

TESTAMUR COURSES. 
Journalism. Social Study, 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 

ATHLETICS. The Uuiversity Athletic Ground is twelve acres 
extent, and excellently equipped. 


The SESSION im the FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, AND MEDT. 
CINE will commenee on TUESDAY, October Ist; im the FACULTY OF 
ENGINEERING on TUESDAY, September 17th, 1912. 

JAMES RAFTER, Revistrar. 


NIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 
Sessi 1912-15 on Thursday, October 3, 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING, 
Dean, J. Wemyss Anvenson, M.Eng., M.Inst.C.B. 
Prospectuses and full particulars of the following may be obtamed on applir 





cation to the Registrar:—Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Civil Engineer- 
ing, Naval Architecture, Engineering Design and Drawing, Mathematics, 


Physics, Inorganic Chemistry. 


HERW ELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, aud by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Prineipal: Mies CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Edueation, Manchester University.) 
Students are r epared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip'oma 


avd the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
socket from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree ou Eucry, 
There is a Loan Fund, 
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M484 GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS IN HIGH, SECONDARY, AND PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOLS. 


Principal: MISS ALICE WOODS. 
Girton College, Moral Science Tripos. 
Students admitted in January and September to prepare for the London and 
Cambridge Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (from £10 to £30) offered to Candi- 
dates, with a degree or its equivalent, in September, 1912. 


WINKWORTH HALL OF RESIDENCE, 217 Chevening Road, Brondes- 


bury. For Students attending the Maria Grey College. 
. . Warden: Miss NORAH SUTTILL, 





There are some Bursaries for Students with degrees. The Loan Fund is 
available for all Students requiring it. et 

The Hall is situated on high ground, close to the College and within one 
minute's walk of the Brondesbury Park Station on the North London Railway. 

For particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, the WARDEN, or at the College, 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 


} F pected HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 





DENTAL SCHOOL. 
THE WINTER SESSION opens on OCTOBER 1. 


The Hospital is the largest in England, 922 beds are in constant use. Last 
year: Number of In-patients, 16,884; Out-patients, 233,555; accidents, 14,340; 
major operations, 5,112. , ; 

The Medical College and Dental School are essentially modern, with large 
Laboratories equipped with the latest and most approved appliances. The 
Staff is so large as to permit of individual attention being paid to ali Students. 

Research Funds of over £21,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical Research. 

Appointments.—141 Appointments are made annually from Students of the 
College recently qualified. f 

Scholarships and Prizes.—30 pr and Prizes are awarded annually, 
Five Entrance Scholarships will be offe: for competition in September. 

Flourishing Clubs’ Union; Athletic Ground ; Students’ Hostel, &, 

For prospectus and full information, apply to 

See  - cre WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., Dean. 

ile End, E, 











UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) , ; 

For particulars of the COLLEGE and of the SCHOOL associated with the 
College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Tea.e), apply to the Secretary of the 
College, 43 Harley Street, W. 

The COLLEGE House for Resident Students is now under the direction 
of the Council and the personal supervision of the Warden, from whom a 
prospectus may be obtained. 


rN\HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties :— 
ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE (includ- 
ing Engineering, Metatlurgy, Mining, and Architecture). 

‘The Session 1912-13 commences October 2nd, 1912. 

Entrance and Post-graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, may be obtaimed free from 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 








QTEPHENSON HALL, SHEFFIELD. 


(The SIR HENRY STEPHENSON MEMORIAL HOSTEL.) Under 
wooren Snellen, Recognized as a residence for students of the University 
of Sheffield, 

WARDEN: The Rev. E. C. HOSKYNS, M.A. (Jesus College, Cambridge, 
and University of Berlin). 

The Hostel is intended primarily for students preparing for Holy Orders, but 
students, being members of the Church of England, preparing tor other pro- 
fessious may, under certain conditions, be admitted. 

Theological students are required to read for a degree in the University of 
Shettield. They will receive a special theological teaching, together with the 
intellectual, social, and other advantages afforded by the University. 

For further particulars apply to the WARDEN, whose address during the 
vacation is :—Bishop’s Manor, Southwell, Notts. 


QiOzOoL OF METALLIFEROUS MINING (Cornwall). 
ks The School offersa training in practical and theoretical mining, surveying, 
and kindred subjects, and is open to students over 16 years of age. i 
Edward Mine, the property of the School, situated in the centre of the Mining 
district of Cornwall, offers unique facilities for practical instruction in mining, 
surveying, and ore dressing. The Diploma Course is taken at Camborne, and 
extends at present over three years. A Certificated course of two years’ 
duration in mining, surveying, and assaying is provided at Redruth for 
those unable to take the full Diploma Course. 

Full information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Camborne. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


(Cetsen EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratncer Garar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 
Next Term begins September 24th, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod, Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 

A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wifery aud Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 
Next Term begins September 18th, 


MILUAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCass 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 
Next Term begins September 17th. 


Qt) FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
Sea on the bracing Sullolk coast, 


























(Gj 1BLS' PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST (Limrrep), 
(Founded 1874.) 
Patroness—H.R.H. Princess LOUISE Duchess of ARGYLL, 
President—The Marquess of CREWE, K.G. 
Chairman of Council— 
The Rev. Prebendary the Honble. J. 8. NORTHCOTE. 

The long-established and important Schools of the Trust provide a liberal 
education of the highest type. They are fully statled with Mistresses, maini 
of University education, and prepare Girls for cultivated and useful life | 
home and for College training leading to the higher professional pursuits, 

During the last four years 150 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at Oxford, Cam. 
a. — London Universities and elsewhere have been taken by pupils of 

e Trust. 

The Schools are conducted in a religious spirit, SCRIPTURE INSTRUC. 
TION is given as part of the Curriculum, and DENOMINATIONAL 
TEACHING when requested by Parents. 

HEALTH and PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT are carefully considered, 
Playing-fields with organized Games are provided. 

There are Preparatory Departments for Children under 7. 

In many Schools opportunities are given at the end of the School Course 
for training in Household Management, Cookery, and other branches of 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 

LICENSED BOARDING HOUSES are attached to the Schools marked 
thus *. Arrangements for boarding can be made at any of the Schools. 

The fees are moderate, ranging from about £3 a Term in the Preparatory 
Departinents to £6 or £7 a Term for Senior Girls. 

Advantage is given to pupils who enter early, TRUST SCHOLARSHIPS 
are given at every School. 

NEXT TERM begins on September 18th. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, at the Offices of the Trust, 
Broadway Court, Broadway, Westminster, or from the Head-mistresses of the 
individual Schools. 

The following is a complete list of the Schools :— 


Name of School. Address. Head- Mistress, 


Bath High School | Portland Place, Bath .. 


...| Miss Nicol, M.A. (Math. Trip, 
| Newnham). 
Birkenhead do....| Devonshire Place, Birkenhead} Miss Baines, M.A. (Lona.) 
*Blackheath High |; Wemyss Road, Blackheath,| Miss Gadesden, M.A, (Hist, 
School) 58.E. | Trip., Girton). 
*Brighton & Hove | Montpelier Road, Brighton... Miss Lunn (Class. Trip, 
High Seaool Girton). 
Bromley do....| Elmfield Road, Bromley, Kent; Miss Hodge, M.A, (Math, 
; | | Lg Girton). 
*Clapham = do....| South Side, Clapham Com-' Mrs, Woodhouse. 
mon, S.W. | 
Croydon do....| Wellesley Road,Croydon,and| Miss Leahy,M.A.(Math.Trip, 
(with branch at! Down Court, Purley. | Girton). 
Purley.) | 
Dulwich do... | Thurlow Park Road, S.E. ...| Miss Furness (Class. Trip., 
| | Girton). 
*Ipswich _do.... | Westerfield Road, Ipswich .... Miss M. Gale (Fin. Hon, 
| Mod. Lang., Oxford). 
| St. Alban’s Road, Kensington; Miss Home (Math. Trip, 
Court, W. | Newnham). 
*Liverpool | Belvidere Road, Prince's! Miss Rhys, M.A. (Fin. Hom 
(Belvidere) Sch.| Park, Liverpool Mod. Hist., Somerville), 


*Newcastle (Cen.)| Eskdale Terrace, Newcastle- Miss Hiley (Fin. Hon. Mod, 
High School on-Tyne | _ Hist. Oxford). 

*Norwich do....| Theatre Street, Norwich ...| Miss Wise (Nat. Sc, Trip, 

| | Newnham), 

Arboretum Street, Notting-| Miss Clark. 


Kensington do.... 


Nottingham do. 


ha 
Bayswater do. Ww | of University Coll., Lond. 


| 
oo | 
*Notting Hill & | Norland Square, Notting Hill,; Miss Paul,M.A.(Lond.) Fellow 
‘| 


*Oxford do... Banbury Road, Oxford 


...| Miss Haig Brown, M.A.(Math, 
| ‘Trip.,and Mod, Lang.Trip., 
| | (irton). 

Elgin Avenue, Maida Vale, W. Miss Slater, M.A. (Lond.) 
(Class. Trip., Newnham). 
Miss Cossey, M.A. (Math, 

| Trip., Newnham). 

East Putney do. 18 Carlton Road, Putney, and! Miss Hewetson, M.A, (Lady 
| 37 Putney Hill, S.W. Margaret Hall). 
| 


Paddington & 
Maida Vale do. 
*Portemouth do. Kent Road, Southsea... 


*Sheffield do.,.,.; Rutland Park, Clarkehouse; Miss Escott. 
| Road, Sheffield | 
*Shrewsburydo....| Murivance, Shrewsbury — .... Miss D. Gale (Fin. Hon. Mod, 
| Lang., Oxford). 


South Hamp- | Maresfield Gardens, Fitz-| Miss Benton. 
' 


stead do....| john’s Avenue, N.W. | 
Streatham Hill | Wavertree Road, Streatham: Miss Oldham, M.A. (B.U.L, 
& Brixton do....| Hill, 5.W. Honours). 
Sutton do....| Cheam Road, Sutton Miss Bell, B.A. (Lond.) 


Sydenham do..,.,| West Hill, Sydenham, S.E....| Miss Sheldon, M.A, (Math, 

| | Trip., Girten). 

*Tunbridge |Camden Park, Tunbridge; Miss Sanders, M.A. (Class, 

Wells do....| Wells | Trip., Girton). 

Wimbledon Hill | Mansel Road and 74 The Hill,| Miss Gavin, M.A. (Class, 
School Wimbledon | Trip., Girton). 





] OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Domestic Science Department. 
Chairman of Governors—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A.,B.D, Principal :—Miss 
DAVIE, B.A. Illustrated prospectus from the Principal. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. ‘Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils r= for advanced Examinations and for the Universities 
required, ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &. 


{ARFAX, HEREFORD.— HOME SCHOOL FOR 

/ GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. First-rate teaching in all school 
subjects, combined with manual and out-door pursuits, cooking, and all kinds 
of needlework. French Preparatory for children over five. Moderate and 
strictly inclusive fees. No extras. Head-Mistress, Mrs. PAUL CHAPMAN, 
wife of Physician and formerly University Extension Lecturer. 


yy ABeereaD HEATH.—The Priory School stands on 
_ gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods. Resideat 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, elocutioa, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders @ to #%) gna. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
ship for 3 years. Lilustrated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Alcock & Cocks. 


QANDFORD, BLUNDELLSANDS, near LIVERPOOL, 
K HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A limited number of boarders under the personal care of the Principals, 
Modern education. bracing sea-air. 
HOUSECRAFT DEPARTMENT for girls over 17. 
Principals,—The MISSES MEIN, 
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IRKDALE LADIES’ COLLEGE, SOUTHPORT. 
Prineipal—Miss MASON, M.A. (Newnham College), 


Open, bracing situation, 

Large Gymnasium. 
Garden, tennis courts, and playing field. 
Opportunities for attending concerts lectures, 
The education is sound ; its aim the well-bal: anced development of the pupils’ 

minds and characters, 
Staff highly efficient. 

Prospectus on application. 


—__—_—_—__—__—_— 

T. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY.— 
S Country School for Girls. Sandy soil, 600 feet above sea-level. Thorough 
education on modern lines, Curriculum carefully arranged to suit individual 
needs. Preparation for University and other examinations, Healthy outdoor 
life; good riding and games; systematic training given in Carpentry, Gar- 
dening, Nature Study, and Py Ry Keeping, as well as in domestic work. 
Principal, Miss MARGARET KE : 


RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BURLEY- ote a ae Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 

sbire surroundings. Boarding House. Enlarged curriculum. PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for boys under 9. “KINDERGARTEN, Gymnasiam. Large playing 
fields. Prospectus fr from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress, 














ESIDENTIAL COLLEGE OF HOUSECRAFT, 
For educated Girls —_ 17. 
In connection with 
EVERSLEY SCHOOL FOR GERLS, SOUTHPORT. 
_ Apply Miss BAVERSTOCK, B.Sc., Lond. 

ENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS trained to earn their 
own living as Secretaries, useful Companions, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Housewifery, Dressmaking. Delightful country home, many outdoor interests, 

field for games. One year’s course m 55 guineas. Engagements proc 
when efficient.—“‘ Beta, * Courtlands, Clacton-on-Sea. 


ALVERN-LANGLAND HOUSE. 
Head-Mistress.—Miss A. K. FARMER. 

Boarding school for girls front 14-19 years old. Numbers limited to 18. No 
day = taken. Special attention given to English Literature, Languages, 
and Music. 

DENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

_Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 

VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 

SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and 

Miss Auerbach. . Thorough education in the bracing air of the Craven highlands. 


T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Princi al, 
Miss C. E. BATTYE. ~ tong Honours School of Natural Science, Oxford, 
Yhorough Education for Girls; Preparation for Oxford, Cambridge, London 
Schoo! Examinations. Games. For terms, boarding, apply The SECRETARY, 
23 Havelock Koad, Hastings. = PM a he at ae 
ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty —_- 
by rail from Liverpool. H “Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
ebildren whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. “Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


| eatatealncinaas SS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention to 
languages, drawing, painting, music, and physical culture. 
The ‘oliege stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation, 
FYeesfrom66 guineas peranmmum. MN 
IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 

Private Residential Schoo! for the pn oe of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three ,on te Bent cation to Principals. 
Summer Holidays from Taly 2 25th to September 19th. 

212 a term inclusive. Gentlemen’s daughters would be 
received in High Class School near Lake District, at above fee, to increase 
es for new School year. Preparation for University examinations. 
lly x dfor d te children during winter months. 

Box No. 567, The Spectater, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, WwW. Cc. 


ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 























The house, designed and built for the School, stands in a finely-timbered 
park of 23 acres, 300 feet above sea-level. Full school curriculum; prepara- 
tion for public examinations if desired; special attention to health and 
physical exercise. 

__For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
Gaughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as wellas to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


E BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.— Good, thorough work is 

being done in this School and good results obtained without pressure 

and under happy, homelike conditions. The pupils receive individual attention, 

and they are carefully helped and panne according to their capacities and 
"Cambridge Examiner's s Report, 1011. 


QoUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
BXANDER. 1 F.E.G.8., and Mrs. ALEXAN NDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and 7? Teachers in every me. of Physica! Train- 
ing, se ncinting a Swedi Mistress { from ny ® Royal eae | Institute 
Stockholm. Edueated Women are fi of Physical 

ion. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
m. end Rev. _ E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

















LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Studenta 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

e course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M . Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 
- Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualified ae aie a, bet a =e yo are 
‘or the unde: ified tress 
ae a ee ee 








OUNTAURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The tone of the Schoo! and the standard of work are high. Modern Languages, 
Literature, and Music specialities. Very careful attention given to health and 
to the Knee see | of character. Senior and Junior Houses. Special advan- 

for advanced work. Excellent examination results. Good garden and 
field for games.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, Rev, 
Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 





RURO HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A thoroughly good education offered. Church teaching. 8 1 train- 
ing for girls wishing to take — Domestic Economy. Preparation for Scholar- 
ships at the Universities, for Certificates of the National Froebel — — 
A limited number of Bursaries and Studentships are a 
received. Terms moderate. Excellent climate for delicate or Angio- Indian 
children. Full particulars from the HEAD. MISTRESS. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE etpetning the School. 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr. H, LING, A.C.A., 109 Colmeore Row, 
Birmingham. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY vy for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. ned on Jan. 19th, 
Princi Miss H. T, NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb,), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained ned by Mr Mme. Osterberg). — Prospectus on application, 


,UEREENWO OD, EASTBOURN E— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. sane. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters 0 Gentiemen, 
Sent por nag = wy ws Ay LL for a School, opened 1906, ay -fields 
Tennis, Hockey, Cric ket, Swimming. Autumn Term begins Sept. 24. 
Next Vacancies January, 1913. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—Boarding School 
for a limited number of Girls of Good Social Position. Thorough 
Modern Education combined with home life and training. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
Conducted by Miss E, DAWES, M.A., D.Litt., London. The com- 
forts of a refined home. Thorough education on the rinciple of asound mind 
in a sound body. tions for examinations Ff dest desired, French and 
German a spe: ity. Large Grounds. High and healthy position. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, N EW- 

BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 

ais Bofaliet, R.H. s. A, Benen..1000, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 

YSTEM, b Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JO JONES, F. EES. Ist . Ist "Cinna Certificates. See Prospectus. 


(ITAMMERERS 2 and all interested in the subject should 

















read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 

“STAMMERING, TS Page eae AND REMINISCENCES OF A 

STAMMERER,” — aw. BEASLEY, Dept. O. Tarrangower, 
Lane, Brondesbury, 


\TAMMERING ‘PERMANENTLY ~ CURED.— 
Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pw Prospectus and 
testimonials post mab. tous. Mr. A. C. Schnelle, 119 = Court Mansious, 


M2? RAS COLLEGE, ST. “ANDREWS, 
FOUNDED 1892. 


Chairman of Governors : Principal STEWART, D.D. 
Head-Master: JOHN McKENZIE, 

This School provides, at a moderate cost, a complete High “School Bducation 
in all Departments for pupils up to 17 or 18 years ofage. Next Session bezins 
on Tu y, 8rd September. 

Boys may be received as Boarders by the Head-Master, and by the Mathe- 
matical Master at the College, and also by others. Girls are received in several 
houses in town. 

tuses with full information can be obtained from the HEAD- 
MASTER or the SECRETARY, C. 8. Grace, W.S., St. Andrews. 


St OLAVE’S AND ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL FOUNDATION, 


ST. OLAVE’S AND sT. SAVIOUR'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Tower 
Bridge, S.E. Head-Master: W. G. Rushbrooke, Exsq., 

ST. SAVIOUR’S AND ST. OLAVE’S GRAMMAR ‘SCHOOL, New Kent 

,S.E. Head-Mistress: Miss M. @. Frodsham, B.A, 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, ba September 10th, 1912. Autumn 
Term commences September llth, 1 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS o either School may be awarded on the 
results of the Examinations. 

Forms of Application for admission to either pes A aed be obtained from 
the CLE RE 16 THE GOVERNORS, Towe r Bridge, S 


~~ BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
AMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


M.S. ‘WORCESTER.’ 
Established 1862. Incorporated 1893. 

















Chairman: Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman : Admiral the Hon. Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, 


-C.B., CM, 
Captain-Superintendent: Sr ag D. WILSON. BARKER, B.N.B., 
RS.E., F.R.G.8. 


Send-Master: T. B. BEATTY, B.A, 





The ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the river. 
_ ‘The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths intend- 
ng to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and over 3,000 
Cadets have been passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. At the same 
time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCA ATION is carried out. Two 
years on the ‘ Worcester’ count as one year’s apprenticeship service. 
Moderate terms. For illustrated prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. ome 2 fsa 
“TANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 





Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandovery in 1 tem ber 
Warden—Rev. OOLE- HUGHES, M.A, 
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4 DINBURGH ACADEMY. 


NEXT SESSION 1912-13 begins on Wednesday, 2nd October. An Entrance 
Examination for new boys will take place on Tuesday, October Ist, at 10 a.m. 
it is particularly requested that early intimation be given of Boys who are to 
be entered, The Prospectus of the School and of the Masters’ Boarding 
Houses (one of which is for Junior Boys between the ages of 7 and 13) may be 
obtained at the Academy, or from Mr. C. E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., 6 
North Saint David Street, Edinburgh. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 

Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character, Thorough educa- 

tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, preparing without break or undue 

pressure for Universities ond Feoteuions, dandicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 

ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 

‘ in beautiful situation, 340ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor, Summer 

Holiday Class abroad, 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. (late House-Master at Epsom College). — 





@QEA BANK SCHOOL, NORTH BERWICK. 
PRIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL Pe BOYS. 


Head-Master—JOHN KEMP, M.A., F.R 
Address during Vacation—Thornbank, Broughton, l’eeblesshire. 





JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 


sities. Next Term will begin THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th, 1912, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, 3B1.A. Cantab, 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 


Schools and Navy. Entire charge where parents abroad. Prospectus. 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxtord). 











j}PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careors. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


PSWICH SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, and professional careers, 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s, 
Next Term commences Saturday, September 21st. 
For Prospectus, apply —HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 





EIGHTON PARK, near READING. 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12to 19 years. Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 
Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. 


SCHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
kK Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 











iD SUSSEX.—The REV. F. SERGEANT, M.A.,Vicar of 
Je Udimore, Scholar and Wrangler, receives, as Private Pupils, not more 
than 4 boys for careful individual teaching. Prospectus, with list of References 
after 20 years’ Public School experience, on application, Fees, £150 per 
annum. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


| OVER COLLEGE.—For information as _ regards 

Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy 
and Officers application should be made to the Hrap-Masrter, the Rev. F, de 
W. Lusurnetoy, M.A,, School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— Some NOMINATIONS 
— SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per annum, are open for 
nex erm, 


_ Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. ee 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
PREPARATORY HOUSE, “ELMSHURST.” 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in July. 


Autumn Term begins September 20th. 
For Prospectus apply the Head-Master, F. J. R. HENDY, M.A. 


mERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life, 


Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


J ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
|j President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. S. 

ILLIAMS, M.A,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Next term begins September 20th. 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 
master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 











FOREIGN. 
ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 


receive a few girlsfor Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French ken, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
pt near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris, Mlle. Expulson is at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can 
arrange interviews. 


ARIS.—MARTYAMI, 43 RUE DU RANELAGH.— 
Educational home for a limited number of girls who wish to continue 
their studies in modern languages, music, art, &c. For references and prospec- 
tuses apply, Mrs, COOKE, 5 Derwent Road, Eastbourne. Mademoiselle 
Barrier intends to be in London at the end of September to meet parents. 








JARIS. Etoile—French Family receives a few Paying 
. Guests to study French. Splendid situation. Comforts. Highest 
references, Moderate terms,—Mme. DEVOMEL, 4 Rue du Dome, 








ARIS.—MISS SHAND and MADAME VEROT receive 

a few girls to study French, Music, &c. Miss Shand will be at the 

Wilton Hotel, Victoria, London, on Tuesday, September 17th, to see parents 
and to escort pupils to Paris.—Avenue Victor-Hugo, Chatou, prés Paris. 


USSELDORF, IBACHHAUS.—FRL. LESSLER. 
refined German home. Thorough tuition in the German language, 
Prep. for Interpretership and other exams. Holiday courses. References. 


A HiGH-cLass RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES, 
AVENUE LOUISE, 530, entrance to the Bois de la Cambre, BRUSSELS. 


Charmingly and healthily situated. Highly-finished and excellent 
modern education. 
Fully-qualitied staff. Special attention given to French language. 
Courses of Art and Music. Every comfort. 
For prospectus, particulars, and references, apply to 
Principals: Mademoiselle E, Delstanche and Miss Dorothy Tungate. 


M's B. PICTON-WARLOW (Ewenny Priory, Bridgend, 
Glamorgan) strongly recommends a comfortable home for ladies ig 
Karlsruhe, Baden. First-class Conservatorium, Art Schools, and 
—— ~- £2 2s. a week, or £80 school year of ten months. References 
exchanged. 


| on WISHING TO ECONOMISE amidst simple 
R but refined surroundings in a quiet and very prettily situated 
THURINGIAN TOWN, half an hour's ride from the Thuringian Mountains, 
with great educational advantages and best opportunities to learn German, 
can be RECEIVED EN PENSION for 25s. per week, including private sitting- 
room for families; Conservatorium of Music (7 gns. per annum); detached 
house in ducal grounds; dry, bracing climate; very pleasant sociable life; 
excellent winter sports, opera, good concerts; large libraries; late dinner, 
Best reference among English army and clergy. Address: Fri, MARIE 
SEYFARTH, Palais Augustenburg, Gotha. 


RUSSELS.-—French Protestant Boarding School for 
Young Ladies, 191 Rue de la Victoire (Quartier Léopold), Brussels 
(Belgium). Highly-finished modern and sound*education. French, English, 
German, and Italian, Fully-qualified Stati. Speciai attention given to Freach 
language. Healthiest situation. 
For Prospectus and references, apply to Madame DUPRE—Principal. 


RUSSELS.—Finishing School for the Daughters of 

Gentlemen, 213-215 Avenue Brugmann, BRUSSELS (Belgium). Highly- 

modern and sound education. Fully-qualified Staff. Special attention given 
to French Language and Arts. Healthiest situation. 


Prospectus and References apply to 
soi KE MISSES TER SCHOUW, Principals. 
RUSSELS.—Collége d’ Anderlecht, International Boarding 


L School for Young Men. Ist Class Institute for Business and Languages, 
English, French, German, tion to all examinations. Head Professor 
—Director M. DELLERE-HIGUET. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A, Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, late Second Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 


- SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
CHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected, 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Televhone :1136 City. 


_oSouEs in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 














BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of c ) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. Vhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,238 pp, 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 200 Schools, 1,00 Illustrations, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 43 Cannon Stree 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 

7 DUCATITION. 

‘Jj Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully-detailed particulars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 

Advice is given free of charge. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


NCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and _ approximate 
school fees desired. — UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 

OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Poeat (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Grerrarp. weg 

7 INVALIDS. — REGISTER of _ Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). _ 














Shey ti CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 

Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or School. 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Tel. 5060 Mayfair. ee 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle- 


women, 64th party, October 9th. Sunny Italy in Vintage Season. Rome, 
Naples, Capri, Florence, Venice, &c. November 15th: a “Garden of Allah 
Tour.”’ Algeria-Tunisia (Biskra, Twhis, Algiers, Chabet Pass, &c.,&e. Accom- 
panied throughout by Miss Bishop, Haslemere, Wimbledou Park Rd., S.W. 
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M s P By Ocean Yachting Steamer 
Tt ’ ‘ *! ‘ARCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons. 


_ 

YACHTING ~~. | Giiee 4 ae - |= teads - of 

128 3 LU rths. romena eck ength Vessel, 
CRUISES DE LUXE, Electric Fans in all Cabins. Electric Laundry, 


1912, Swimming Bath. Gymnasium. No Cargo carried. 

Cr. 7. PENINSULA, MOROCCO & MARSEILLES 28 Sept. 10 days 
Most luxurious and interesting Route to the RIVIERA. 

cr. 8. HOLY LAND & EGYPT ... ts 9 Oct. «. 29 days 

Cr. 9 ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. ove 9 Nov. w» days 

Cr.10. WEST INDIES & BERMUDA . ese 3Dec. ... 62 days 


from Southampton. 

Unique Winter Cruise via Lisbon, Madeira, 

West Indian Is. to Jamaica and Bury ruda, 

and back by “ORUBA”’ via Panama, 

Venezuela, Canary Is. and Moxvcco, arriving 

at Southampton 3 Feb. 

Tilustrated Booklets from 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Bioswe-CcAat_f a SB LINE 

TO SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 

THE CAPE, NATAL, TRANSVAAL, RHODESIA, &c. 
WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 





Steamers. Service. London. So'ton. 
*BRITON . we oe oom Royal Mail _ Aug. 31 
GERMA AN ooo Intermediate Aug. 3 Aug. 31 
*BALMORAL CASTLE ;.. Royal Mail an | Sept. 7 
DUNLUCE CASTLE = Intermediate Sept. 6 Bept. 7 


*Via Madeira. {Via Teneriffe. +tVia Las Palmas. 
MONTHLY VIA SUEZ CANAL FOR EAST AFRICA. 

GASCON, from London, Sept. 5; from Southampton, Sept. 6. 

ApPLy TO THE Company's Orrices, 3aNpD4 Fexcuvurcn Srreet; West-end 
Agencies ; Sleeping Car Co., 20 Cockspur Street, and Thos, Cook and Son, 
13 Cockspur Street. 

R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 

2147.—THE FAR EAST, visiting Japan, China, Burmah, 

India, and Egypt. Price includes Land Excursions at Ports of Call. 
tober 19th. 

£12 12s.—PORTUGAL, MOROCCO, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, TUNIS, 
SICILY, NAPLES. October Ist. 

The Cruising Company, Ltd., 5 eneeerat Cae N.W. 





HOTELS, _HYDROS, &o. 


T BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel com‘ort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident t physician (M.1 D.) 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. 800 ft. above 

Sea level. Lovely Country near Haytor, with fine views from shady 

garden in warm and sheltered situation. Tennisand Croquet Lawns. Stabling 

er Motor. Separate Tables. Tel, No. 8 Haytor Vale. Apply, CANTAB., 
Middlecott, lsington, 8. Devon. 


NOWDON and the Sea. Delightful Holiday centre. 

kK South Beach Hotel, Pwllheli. South aspect. Sunny. Invigorating Air. 

Fishing. Shooting. Perfect Bathing. Delightful Scenery. Strongly 

yecommended as Autumn and Winter Residence. September terms from 
@s. weekly. October and after from 35s. 








MISCELLAN EOUS. 


ONEY FOR OLD. TRINKETS— Gold 
Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best value sent 
for parcels, or offers made. References, Capital and Counties Bank. 
R. D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full valxe should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to ey buyers. It 
ed by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT.—We pay highest 
bona-fide prices ; 4d. to ls. per tooth on vulcanite, up to 2s. on silver, 3s. 
id. - platinum ; platinum plates up to £10; immediate cash or offers.— 
r post, mentioning this paper, Seen, PAGET, the Old-Established 
Firm, § 219 Oxford Street, London. Estal lished 150 years. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 


—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 

jards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 





B pt ALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism, 
Excellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


aE ‘NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 
KENDAL, 
invites Authors to submit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, Humorous 
Sketches, and Articles on Popular Subjects. 
Address, THE MANAGER, 


ro ‘PUBLISHERS AND OTHERS.—Author, ¢ Officier 


de I’Instruction Publique, long resident on the Continent, undertakes 
translations from French, German and Italian. References and terms on 
— to FREDERIC LEES, “‘ La Buissonniére,” Cagnes, A.M. France. 


& PERSEVERANCE HAND LAUNDRY, 42 Staines 

2 Twickenham.—This is a small private Laundry where all work is 

done by experienced hand labour. No machinery or chemicals. Strongly 
recommended. Deliveries to all parts of London. Price List on application. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. 
Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kenton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal House- 
hold. Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets.—Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore |] Road, Sheflield. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereo 
EQUITABLE ee wag ad INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


























BENGER’S 


A food of great nutritive value which 
can be made suitable for any degree 
of digestive power by the simple 
process of letting it stand for a 
longer or shorter period at one 
stage of its preparation. 








When strength is returning after illness, a carefully regulated 
and increasing amount of exercise for the digestive functions is 
beneficial. Benger’s Food is the only food which can be pre- 
pared so as to give the stomach this regulated amount of work, 


Benger’s Food is sold in tins by Chemists, etc., everywhere, 


BENGER’S FOOD LTD., OTTER WORKS, MANCHESTER, 
New York Branch Office: 92 William Street. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e the and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the mora! and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military 7 Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 





Sa é £s. ad 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 25 0 O | Members oe on - 1010 0 
: ery PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents sin 0 | Associates, with Literature 
Members ‘ids i H 0 and Journal 0 0 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Colonel W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
OMeces: 72 VICTORIA ereeer, WESTMINGTER, sw. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths and Silversmiths, of 108 Lonpon 
Sraeet, Norwicu, who have been established over half a century, 
invite you to send all kinds of Old Gold, Jewellery, Silver Plate, 
Diamonds, Emeralds, and any article of value. A fair offer will be 
made, and if not aecepted the goods are safely returned. Estimates 
given on particulars ~~ plied through the post. 


OOKS WA NTED. —Complete Sets of Stevenson, Brown 
ing, Dickens, Pater, Meredith, Thackeray, Tennyson and other authors, 
Kipling’s Works, Edition de Luxe, Vols, 22 and 23; Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866; Books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, ete. Old 
Views of America and Colonies, etc.—Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmin; gham, 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsany Mermoriat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M. Tue Kixa. 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tux Ear or Harnowsr. Sec retary: Goprrer H,. Hamttoy. 


WoueEN IN” ‘ 


DESPAIR, 
THE CHURCH ARMY. 


Please send a Contribution for the WOMEN’S WORK, 


TRAINING HOMES for DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 

LODGING HOMES for RESPECTABLE WOMEN, 

RESCUE and PREVENTIVE HOMES. 

WORKROOMS for POOR WIDOWS. 

ADVICE BUREAU, open day and night, 
Support for these and many other branches pressingly needed. 
Another NEW HOME urgently Required. 
Cheques, &c., marked ‘“ Women’s Work” and crossed “Barclay’s a/‘o 
Church Army,” to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, 
Marble Arch, W. 


ECESSITOUS LADIES’ HOLIDAY FUND.—Miss 

CONSTANCE BEERBOHM desires to offer her heartfelt thanks to 
the readers of the Spectator, who with such unusual generosity and kindness 
have sent contributions to the above Fund. Miss Beerbohm is deeply grateful 
fer their geetness. —8 Upper Berkeley Street, W. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Terms of Subscription, 


PavaBLe i ApvAyce. 
Yearly. frat. Quarterly. 
Includin stage to any part of the United 

Kingdom suenitioeianit . ind aicaantieeeiaiaeemedmenel £1 8 6 nr Ol 3 ....0 7 8 
Including postage to any of the British 

Colonies, America, nee, Germany, 

India, China, Japan, 46. ........cccecseseseeeeee £e @iw 088.9 «om 08 6 





1 Wetumeton Srrset, Straxp, Lonpos, 
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OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


NOW READY. 


STORY & TRiIGGS are now issuing a 
; revised edition of their book dealing 
j with the 


THREE GREAT PERIODS 
OF FURNITURE 


under the title of 


“ Replicas of Old English Furniture.” 


The book is divided into Sections: 
JACOBEAN, QUEEN ANNE, and GEORGIAN 


and contains numerous Illustrations of the styles of the 
17th and 18th Centuries, 





Every Reader of the Spectator interested 
in Period Furnishing is invited to write 


for a copy, which may be had from 


STORY & TRIGGS, Ltd. 


ONLY SHOWROOMS. 


152-154-156 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





FURNITURE. 
FOR CASH. 
Lowest Prices. 
Wm. SPRIGGS & 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LtmtTEs, 


PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDO 
Direct attention to their famous 


Cc Ltd., 





IDEAL POLICY, 
combining House Purchase with Life Assurance, Guaranteed Loan, Cash 
Surrender, and Paid-up Values endorsed on every policy issued. 
Prospectus Post Free. 


Byocliont Prospects. 
EGORY, Managing Director, 


Agents Wanted. 








THE OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE REVIEW 


EDITED BY 
RICHARD JOHNSON WALKER. 





1/- SEPTEMBER. 1/= 





CONTENTS 
CURRENT TOPICS 
Tue Mrppie Crass; Nortw Arrica; Ciassicat Epucation; 
Tue Mentat Dericiency Bitt; Ponice; A. er B. 


PARLIAMENTARY ORATORY 
Tuz Rr. Hon. F. E. Sairu, K.C., MP, 


THE SOUL’S NEW REFUGE Francis Grisrson 
CITIZENSHIP: ANCIENT AND MODERN—II 
GEORGE MEREDITH 
REFORM : II—PROPERTY 
SUNRISE ON THE ALPS 
PEN PICTURES OF RAJPUTANA P. R. Buruse 
THE FUTURE OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND Joun Sreaicar 
THE RENAISSANCE OF THE DANCE Gasparp Erscurr 
TEACHING RUN MAD Isasen Henver 
ABOUT SOME HUMOURISTS Sir Francis 
CROMWELL AND THE LITERATURE OF THE 


Dr. Busseut 
Avrrep Austis 
Tirnarre Beitoc 
Francis A. Jupp 


s}URNAND 


PROTECTORATE J. B. Witcrams 
DAVID IN HEAVEN R. L. Gaues 
“HADES ”"—A GROTESQUE R. Hotsroox-Kuen 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR (“Tue Broop Accusation”) 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Spreitistic PHrnomena 
More Secret Remueoviss 
ETC, 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
Annual Subscription 12/6, postage free. 


Historicat Stupies in PHiLosorpar 
Tue Conression or a Foot 
ETC. 


Price 1/- Net. 





16 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


—__—___—_______. 





THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW. 


The Recognized Medium for all Adveriise- 
ments ning S dary Education. 


The 518th issue, dated September, 2, 1912, is now ready. Price 6d.; 
per post 8$d. (The annual prepaid Subscription is—Inland 7s.; 
abroad 8s.) 

Amongst the Contents of this issue will be found :— 


Dr. M. E. SADLER on ‘‘States of Mind in English Education.” 

J. E.G. de MONTMORENCY. Rewards and Punishments, 

Dr. F. H. HAYWARD. The Parentage of the Doctrine of Formal 
Training. 

Dr. GERALDINE E. HODGSON. 

M. HOLMES. Solid Reading. 

J.C. WRIGHT. A Swiss Schoolmaster of the XVIth Century. 

EVELYN W. HIPPISLEY, S.Th. The Oxford Vacation Term for 
Biblical Study. 

OBITUARY. Herbert Baring Garrod; William White. 

CORRESPONDENCE: Academic Immobility ; Training and Pruning. 

MORAL EDUCATION AT THE HAGUE. A Report. 

EDUCATION IN INDIA, 





Incompetent Teachers. 


The last day for receiving Holiday Prize Conipetiiions is ' 


September 16th. 


“Asa medium for advertising ‘Posts Wanted and Vacant’ in private and 
public schools, the Journal of Education fulfils a very useful mission to 
secondary teachers,""—The Western Daily Press, 


WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, 
va THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


CONTENTS. SEPTEMBER, 1912. 
Tue Evotvution or Corona Setr-Government. By J. A. B, Marriott, 
Tue Tarumeu or Germanr’s Pouricr. By Archibald Hurd, 
Tus Criassicat Srigit. By Hilaire Belloc. 
Paince Revss. By Sidney Whitman. 
Tae ALBANIAN Question, By P. P. de Sokolovitch. 
Aspects or Wiiu1m Morris, By E. Hallam Moorhouse. 
Casanova: A Prince or Apventure. By Mrs. Arthur Harter. 
Acree with Tarwe Apversarr. By Archibald Colquhoun, 
FRANCE AND THE Rerpustic. By Sydney Brooks. 
Tar Russtan Passport Question. By Norman Bontwich, 
Princes and Prescriptions. By Violet Hunt, 
Tus Brrrer Sweets or Bounties. By Edward Salmon, 
Cuaneine Lonpon, By E. Beresford Chancellor, 
Massenet. By A. Beaumont. 
A Priest tw Isragt. By Walter Lennard. 
Tas Antacenists. Book II. Chapters XI.—XV. By E. Temple Thurston, 


London; CHAPMAN and HAJL, Ltd. 


London, E.C. 
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THE DEATH OF THE MIKADO adds special interest to 


A History of Japan. 
By HISHO SAITO. 


Translated from the German Version of the Japanese original by 

ELIZABETH LEE. With 23 Illustrations by native artists. 

The first History of Japan written by a Japanese author for 
Western readers. Crown 8vo. 65s. net (Postage 4d.). 


[JUST READY. 


“Is extremely interesting, dealing with Japan as it does from the 
earliest days until the year 1910. Hisho Saito, though primarily 
historian, is himself Japanese, and presents the history of Japan, 
strangely vivid and intense, in a most dramatic form. . . it cannot 
fail to fire the imagination of the Western reader.” 

—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


THE LAND’S END DISTRICT. 


9 a 2 
Engiland’s Riviera: 
A Topographical and Archeological Description of Land's End, 
Cornwall, and adjacent Spots of Beauty and Interest. 


By J. HARRIS STONE, M.A. (Cantab.), 
F.L.S., F.C.S. 


With 157 Illustrations from the Author’s Photographs. 
Demy 8vo. Buckram. 15s. net (Postage 5d.). 


“It is not often nowadays that one comes across so leisurely a 
book as that in which Mr. Harris Stone surveys the beauties and 
antiquities of Cornwall. The volume is a mine of painstaking 
erudition, and is the result of years of wandering and observation 
with note-book and camera in the Delectable Duchy. Legends 
sacred and profane, folk-lore, incidents, and humours of travel 
erowd those interesting pages.”—ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 








KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., Ltd., 
68—74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER 1912. Price 2s. 6d. 








The September number of the “ Contemporary Review” contains 
the following articles :— 


FOREIGN POLICY AND THE NAVY 
By ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND NAVAL EXPENDITURE 
By Sir GEORGE TOULMIN, M.P. 


THE PUTUMAYO INDIANS By Sir ROGER CASEMENT 
SPONTANEOUS EDUCATION—THE MONTESSORI 
METHOD By HERBERT BURROWS 
BACON AS POLITICIAN _ By J. M. ROBERTSON, M.-P. 
HOW THE CARBONARIA SAVED THE PORTU- 
GUESE REPUBLIC By FRANCIS McCULLAGH 


THE CATHEDRALS AND MODERN NEEDS 
By CANON BARNETT 


THE SANCTUARY OF MEN AT ANTIOCH 
By Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, D.C.L. 
CHARLES 


DICKENS'S CONNEXION WITH THE 
LAKE DISTRICT By CANON RAWNSLEY 


A REFERENCE LIBRARY FOR LONDON 
By ALEX. J. PHILIP 


RECENT ESCHATOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER BROWN 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS 
By Dr. E. J. DILLON 


THE ADVERSARY 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 





Lonpon: 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


FICTION. 


The Wessex Edition of the 
Works of Thomas Hardy 


in Prose and Verse. 


With Prefaces and Notes. In 20 vols. S8vo. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
net each. Printed from new type. Each volume will have a 
Frontispiece in Photogravureand Map. ‘Iwo vols. issued monthly. 


9. Wessex Tales. 10. A Pair of Blue Eyes. 


Graruic.—“A beautiful series to look at,and light to hold. It should 
extend Mr. eer — a hundredfold.’ 


« Prospectus post free on request. 


H. G. Wells's New Novel. 
MARRIAGE. 


By H. G. WELLS, Author of “Tono-Bungay,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S 
Pan’s Garden. 


Extra 
[September 6th. 

NEW BOOK. 

A Volume of Nature Stories. By 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of “The Centaur,” &c, 
Illustrated by GRAHAM ROBERTSON. Extra cr. Svo. 6s, 

Tur Giose.—* These stories of ‘Pan's Garden’ are indeed remarkable, and 
in them Mr. Blackwood once more gives us of his best.” 


TRAVEL. 


A Colony in the Making: Or, 
Sport and Profit in British East Africa. 
By LORD CRANWORTH. With Map and Illustrations. 
8vo. 12s. net. 





MILITARY. 
Vol. VII. With a separate Volume of Maps. 


History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With Maps and Plans. 
Vol. VII. 1809-1810. With a separate volume of Maps, 
8vo. 21s. net. 

Vol. VII. opens with the operations in the West Indies from 
1807 until 1815, and carries the Peninsular War to the end of the 
year 1810. 

Prospectus post free on application, 


Our Cavalry. By Major-General M. F. RIMING- 
TON, C.V.0.,C.B. With 8 Diagrams. 8vo. 5s. net. 
[Military Text-Books, 
Broap Arnow.—“ A book which cavalrymen will be glad to possess, and 
which officers of other arms will do well to read and ponder oven, 


Prospectus post free on application. 





ART. 
Seventu Eprrion Revisep anp ENLARGED 


A Popular Handbook to the 
National Gallery. Including Notes collected from 
the Works of Mr. RUSKIN. Vol. Il. BRITISH SCHOOLS 
(INCLUDING THE TATE GALLERY). By SIX 
EDWARD T. COOK. Crown 8vo. ‘Thin paper. Leather 
binding. 10s. net. 

e*. This edition has been brought up to date so as to cover all recent 
additions to the Tate Gallery, and especially the new Turner Wing. 


The Sacred Shrine. A Study of 
the Poetry and Artof the Catholic Church. 
By YRJO HIRN, Professor of Zsthetic and Modern Litera- 
ture at the University of Finland, Helsingfors. 8vo. 


l4s. net. 
Dai_y News axp Leaper.—* It is impossible to summarize this remarkable 
book. The qualifications necessary for writing such a volume are so rare, and 
so rarely find expression, that it is almost sure to become elassic.” 


“u TERARY. 


History of English Prose Rhythm. 

By GEORGE fo ny M.A., Hon. LL.D., ve 8vo. 
l4s. net. 

Oxsserver.—“ Full to the brim of learning and delight.” 


ECONOMICS. 


The Standard of Value. 
BARBOUR, K.C.S.L, K.C.M.G. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Tur Tiwes.—“Sir David's exposition of the prollem which faced India 
after 1883 will be read with interest by students of ecouemic lustory.” 


BOTANY. 


4ru Eneuisu Eprrion, thoroughly Revised and brought 
up to date. 


A Text-Book of Botany. py p-. =. 
STRASBURGER and Others. Fourth English Edition, 
Revised with the 10th German Edition. By W. H. LANG, 
M.B., D.Sc., F.R.S. With 782 Illustrations, in part Coloured, 
Svo. 18s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON. 


By Sir DAVID 
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THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
SEPTEMBER. 

Repistrisvtion Bevore Home Rute. By Major 
Clive Morrison Bell, M.P. y 

Tax Hick Courts iv Inpia. By Sir yoy 
Prinsep, K.C.I.E. (late a Judge of the Hig 
Court, Calcutta). 

Invi Revisrrsp. By Sir Bampfylde Fuller, 
K.C.S.L, C.LE. (formerly Licut.-Gover.or of 
Eastern Bengal). 

Fresu Lieut on Cromwett at Drocuepa. By 
J. B, Williams. 

Tue Passine or THE Encuisu Jew. By Lewis 8. 
Benjamin (Lewis Melville). 

ARMY Service awp THE Recruitine Dirricuttr. 
By Lieut.-Colonel Alsager Pollock. 

Tue Tererroriat Forces. By Field-Marshal 
Lord Methuen, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. (late General 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief in South A ag 

Lasour AND INTERNATIONALISM. By Fabian Ware. 

Some Unrvustisnuep Lerrers oF Lorp CuEsTEeR- 
FIELD (concluded). By Katharine M. Loudon. 

Tue CASE FOR AND AGAINST Evoenics. By 
fessor James A. Lindsay, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Raitwar Prosects 1" AFRICA AND THE NgAR 
East (with two maps). By Sir Harry H. John- 
ston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B, 

Tar Ne Temere and THE Marriace Law tm 
Canapva. By J. G. Snead-Cox. 

Pére Hracintee’s Mareice. By the Right Rev. 
Monsignor Canon Moyes, D.D. 

Taree Hours: 24 Aucust 410, A ReconstRroc- 
tion. By Professor Flinders Petrie, F.R.8. 
ANIMALS IN THEIR Revation TO Emrire. By the 

Hon, Mrs, Charlton. ; 

Some Aspects oy Cuinkse Rerorm, By Captain 
A. Corbett-Smith. 

REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE Emperor oF JAPAN. 
By Joseph H. Longford (formerly H.M. Consul, 
Nagasaky. 

London: Srorriswoope & Co., LTD., 
5 New Street Square. 


Now READY FOR SEPTEMBER. 1s. net. 


THE EXPOSITOR 


EpITeD BY THE 
Rev. SirW. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
CONTENTS. 
Rev. Canon ERSKINE HILL, M.A,, 


MK 
THE APOCALYPTIC ELEMENT IN OUR 
LORD'S TEACHING. 
Rev. Prof. H. A. A. KENNEDY, D.D. 
ST. PAUL AND THE MYSTERY-RELIGIONS,— 
4. ST. PAUL AND THE TERMINOLOGY 
OF THE MYSTERY-RELIGIONS. 
Rev. Prof. JAMES STALKER, D.D. 
STUDIES IN CONVERSION.—8. CHALMERS. 
Rev. Prof. JOHN OMAN, D.D., 


Coenbeiaee. 
PERSONALITY AND GRACE,.—9, JUSTIFI- 
CATION. 





Rev. ARTHUR CARR, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Oriel College Oxford. 
THE INDWELLING TRIN Y. 
Rev. W. J. CUNNINGHAM PIKE, M.A. 
THE ANGELS AT THE EMPTY TOMB: A 
STUDY IN SYNOPTICS. 
Sir W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D., D.D. 
THE TEACHING OF PAUL IN TERMS OF 
THE PRESENT DAY. 
*,* Subscriptions, 12s. per ann.; United States and 
Ca 


nada, $3. 
Hopper & Sroventon, Publishers, London, E.C. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 











Paid-up Capital .............ccccereeeeeees £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund......................00......421, 400,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also mada, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


Amateur Sports of all kinds, Published monthly. 





“THE ARENA” 

keeps its readers in touch with the Universities and Public Schools, and 
Printed on art paper and 
profusely illustrated. Largely taken by ‘ Old Boys.” 





The September Issue contains an Article on Shrewsbury Past and Present. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING NET, of all Newsagents. 
Subscription Rate: 16s. per annum at home and abroad. (Canada 13s.). 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


For SEPTEMBER contains: 


Omar, the Policeman of Beyrout. 
With the Abor Expeditionary Force. 


By WANDERER. 
Shipwrecked. By Grores Fores, F.R.S 
In Quest of a Cure.—III. In the Midi. 


A Tight Place. 
By Sm Huon Currrorp, K.C.M.G. 


Hocken and Hunken. A Tale of 
Troy. By «Q” 


A Satyric Drama of Sophocles. 
By A. 8. Hunt. 


Musings without Method— 
Mr. Winston Churchill's Versatility—A 
Constitutional Cuape- Robert Southey 
—His Excellent ork and Character 
—Prose Rhythm—An Anthology of Prose— 
The Ancients’ Love of Nature. 


The Truth about the Republic in 
China. 


The Land and the People. 
In Memoriam: Andrew Lang. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


MEDOC. 
Per Dozen, 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 22" Down. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine willbe foundequalto 14/6 8/3 


wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldia 

bottle. On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices. 

The appreciation this wine meeta 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 

ing ber of cust rs it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom, 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, 
New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain, 
Authors should note that Tur Leapryaate 
Press Ltp. cannot be responsible for the loss 
of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


-STICKPHAST. 
PASTE 


FOR LIBRARY USE. 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and 
Communications upon matters of business should Not 
be addressed to the Eprron, but to the Pusiisasr, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


Mental or 
Physical 
Fatigue 


Of Chemists 





Messrs. 


Publishers: ILIFFE & SONS Ltd., 20 Tudor St, London, E.C. 


SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telezraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 





1/6 and 3)- per tin. 











HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every essor of books w 
wish to have A pear tom sonnennte 
noted in every volume by means of a book- 
plate, and that such plate should have » 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been Possible 
to produce original, specially desi 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one, 


My present endeavour is to fill the need. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
werk, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to in 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas for 
the best copper-plate work— but in all 
cases the value is quite exceptional, as I 
specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, itis of distinct valuein 
that it ensures the return of volumes leat 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate is a 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens free 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, w. 
APRES LE REPAS PRENEZ 
TOUJOURS UN 
COINTREAYU tripie sco 


La plus fine des fines liqueurs 4 tous les 
meilleurs Restaurants et Hotels. 





Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 
Ovursipe Pace (when available) 14 Gurvgas, 
Pr ab tildaineambcndeioipsicéaliesiieieichaaieandan aa 
Half-Page (Column) ‘ieeatesiiniid 
Quarter- Page (Half-Column) oan 
Narrow Column (Third of Page) 
Half Narrow Column ............... 


Quarter Narrow Column ......... 
Column (two-thirds width of 


— eeu 


oo -heuo 
o esccosceo 


Companies. 
Outside Page ..........c0.c.ccccereeeee LIG 16 0 
Inside Page .............:..0-c00 MM O 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half 
width), 5s.; and 1s, a line for every additional ling 
(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 83. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 168, an inch. 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 








When brain or body is weary the digestive 
powers are weakened and distaste for 
ordinary food is often experienced. Under 
such circumstances the ‘ Allenburys " DIET 
is especially valuable. It is pleasant to take, 
easily digested and assimilated, and speedily 
restorative. Thus it helps the system to 
recover tone and vigour. Made in a Minute 
—add boiling water only. 


Large Sample will be sent for 3d. Stamps. 


ALLEN and HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 


Tel. : | ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND REDECORA- 

35) TION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES. INSPECTION OF 

anemaee EXCLUSIVE FABRIC3, WALL PAPERS, ETC.,, INVITED, 
47: 


3 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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THE 


ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Empire. 





September IgI2. No. 8. 





_ INDIA AND THE EMPIRE. 
2 CANADA AND THE NAVY. 
3 THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN 

AUSTRALIA. 
4. UNITED KINGDOM—tThe Difficulties of the 


Coalition—An Alternative Government. 


6. CANADA—tThe Naval Conference—The Royal 
Governor—Provincial General Elections. 


6. AUSTRALIA—A Pilea for a National Policy— 
An Australian Note on Anglo-German Relations. 


7. SOUTH. AFRICA—The Parliamentary Session 
—Ministerial Dissensions—The Reconstruction of 
the Ministry. 

8 NEW ZEALAND — Closer Relations with 
Australia—The Political Crisis—Compulsory Military 
Training—Labour Unrest. 

INDEX TO VOL. IL. 


Price 2s. 6c. post free to any address within the Empire. 





MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s St., London, W.C. 





—_—— 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE 





SEPTEMBER 1912 


Episodes of the Month 
A Treacherous Wind-bag 


Some Lessons ort the War in Tripoli 
By Tuz Eart PERCY 


By Navauis 


England and Italy 
3y GIAN DELLA QUERCIA (E,. CAPEL CURE) 


Modern Science and Eternal Truths 
By Mrs. HUTIH JACKSON 
The Evolution of American Picture Collecting 
By W. ROBERTS 
By A Minor Novetisr 
By A. MAURICE LOW 
3y WEYLAND KEENE 


The Minor Novelist 
American Affairs 
In Search of Silence 
Marconi Agreement By Masoxn ARCHER SIEE, M.P. 
The Failure of the Liberal Land Policy 

By J. L. GREEN 
Naval Gunnery and Lay Criticism By X.X.X. 
Greater Britain: Canada 


Correspondence: The Navy League 
By J. T. MIDDLEMORE, M.P. 





Price 2s. 6d. net 





23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 








CONSTABLE’'S LIST 


MR. A. @ BRADLEY’S NEW BOOK 


THE GATEWAY OF SCOTLAND : or East Lothian, 


Lammermoor, and the Merse. Lllustrated with 8 Coloured 
Plates and numerous line drawings by A. L. COLLINS, 
10s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Bradley's excellent book.””—Glasgow Evening News. 

“A beautiful and interesting book.”— Publishers’ Circular, 

“Mr. Bradley enliveas his pages with many delightful anecdotes,’’—Spectator, 

“ Deserves every praise,”’— Bookseller. 


“Mr. Bradley is a past master in the kind of delineation he thus provides.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 


MBS. JANET ROSS’S NEW BOOK 
THE FOURTH GENERATION. Author of 


Generations of English Women.” 12s. 6d. net. 


“ This exceedingly delightful book.’’—Daily News and Leader. 

“ There is no end to the delightful things in this book.”"—Atheazum, 
“Worth reading . . . will have a permanent interest,’’— Times, 

“ From first to last alive with amusing anecdotes.’’—Standard, 

“An exceptionally notable and distinguished book.’’— Bookseller. 

“* Will surely win the gratitude of a large circle of readers.”—Observer, 


PROFESSOR JAMES SULLY’S NEW BOOK 
ITALIAN TRAVEL SKETCHES. 


Illustrated by P. NOEL BOXER. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ These agreeable pen-pictures of Italian hfe, scenery, history, and archwology 
are superior. The illustrations are good and the style is distinguished.” 

—Athenzum, 

. Delightful personal impressions of Palermo, Baveno, Terracina, Viterbo, 

iareggio. ... The book is written thronghout with knowledge and vision, 


“ Three 


Vv 
and its interest is enbunced by an admirable bibliography of works, Italian, 
German, French, and English, which throw light on the places described in 
Prof. Sully’s wanderings.’’—Stendard, 


LEE THE AMERICAN. 
10s. 6d, net. 


“Here we find outlined, with classic succinctness and dignity, the two 
aspects in which Lee presents himself to the world and draws it to him: as the 
heroic captain of a lost cause, and as a moral personality. . . . He is almos* 
perilously disinterested, and canvasses negative views, in regard to Lee's 
qualities and record, like a person who cares nothing about him. It is the 
rarest effect of hero-worship to be thus not over-anxious about your hero. I: 
is also its best credential. For it shows that you are sure of yourself and of 
him, and that both are to be trusted.... It isa human and engaging book.” 

—Athenzum. 


THE HISTORY OF LONDON. u. povatas-irvine 


103. 6d. net. 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD, Jr. 


**A piece of sound and careful work; it is vigorous and interesting, and its 
numerous illustrations of social life at various periods will commend it to 
many readers. Her interesting book is well illustrated, and should prove 
one of the popular library books of the season."’—Spectator, 


“ The book is written in a bright and fresh spirit, which marks it off from a 
mere compilation of what has been gathered before. It will help the readers 
to an intelligent view of many difficult points in history, and therefore it may 
be welcomed as a satisfactory addition to the large mass of London literature.” 


—Athenzum, 
THROUGH THE HEART OF AFRICA. 
FRANK H. MELLAND, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.L, and EDWARD 
H, CHOLMELEY, F.R.A.I. (Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net.) 


IN SOUTH CENTRAL AFRICA. 
J. M. MOUBRAY, F.R.G.S. (Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net.) 


HOLIDAY FICTION. 





Percy White 


Some Remarkable Press Opinions. 
“Subtly ironic pages.” —Times. 
“A delicately conceived satire.’’—Spectator. 
* An achievement of which not half a dozen English novelists are copatie,” 
—Athenrum, 


TO-DAY 


“*To.Day’ deals so vividly with topical questions that it is sure to be one 
of the successes of the season. In‘ To-Day’ Mr. White proves once more that 
no point in the great (or little) social game can escape his eye or lis irony.” 


—Punch, 
THE CITY GF LICHT 
EVE (2nd Impression) 
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WARNER'S LIST 





Lely and the Stuart Portrait Painters. 


Portraiture before and after Van Dyck. By C. H. 
With nearly 250 illustrations, of which eight are i 





A study of English 
COLLINS BAKER. [At Press. 
n colour, especially photographed from the Originals in aj] 


the chief Private Collections. In Two Volumes, large cr. 4to. 375 numbered copies (of which 350 are for 


sale), buckram, £6 6s. net the set; green parcbmen 


t, £7 7s. net the set. Also 30 copies (25 for sale), on 


Hand-made paper, with a duplicate set of the Plates in portfolio. All subscribed : apply to the Booksellers. 
The first purpose of these volumes is to provide a groundwork of criticism and historical fact, by reference to which owners of 
Private Collections, and the public, may reach a more just appreciation of the great artistic interest of XVIIth Century English 
Portraiture. Perhaps the most valuable feature of the volumes is the Chronological Lists of the works of each painter. The ‘very 
numerous.illustrations are largely-derived from the most important Private Collections. 
#*.* The detailed Prospectus will be sent post free as soon as ready (about September 1). 


Portrait Medals of Italian Artists 
of the Renaissance. By «. F. HILL, Assistant 


in the Department of Coins in the British Museum. With a | 


coloured Frontispiece and 32 full-page Plates in monochrome 
collotype. Limited to 750 copies. Large cr. 4to, cloth gilt, 
16s, net, green parchment, £1 2s. 6d. net. [ October. 


This book gives a description, in chronological order, of between sixty and 
seventy contemporary medals with portraits of Italian artists of the Renais- 
sance, chosen solely with an iconographic intention. The introduction deals 
generally with the portrait medal in its relation to the culture of the Renais- 
sauce ; it also discusses the value of medals as evidence for portraiture, 


*,* The Special Prospectus may now be had post free. 


Mary, the Mother of Jesus. an Essay. 
By ALICE MEYNELL. With 20 reproductions in Colour 
after the Water-colour Drawings by R. ANNING BELL, 
R.W.S.; the plates mounted. Large cr. 4to, buckram gilt, 
16s. net. Also a Special Edition of 250 numbered copies, 


‘Lives of the Painters, Sculptors, 


' - 

and Architects. py aiora@io Vasari. Nowly 
translated by GASTON DE VERE, sometime Brackenbury 
Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford. With about 509 
full-page Illustrations, of which not less than 100 will be in 
Colour. In 10 volumes: each volume sold separately. Large 
cr. 4to, buckram, £1 5s. net per volume. Also in other 
special bindings. [Volume IT, (Berna—Michelozzo), October, 

Volume I, now ready; Vol. III, November; Vol. IV., about Christmas, 

“ Likely to remain for many years the standard English Edition. The new 
translation seems to us an excellent piece of work... . The illustrations alag 
are good.’’—Cambridge Review. 

*,* The Special Prospectus may now be had post free. 


The Thoughts of the Emperor 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. trans. 
lated by GEORGE LONG. With 12 plates after the 
Water-colour Drawings by W. RUSSELL FLINT; the 
plates mounted. Small er. 4to, cloth gilt, with special 
binding design, full gilt, adapted from a fine example from 











on hand-made paper (114 by 9 in.), whole vellum gilt, 


the Canevari Library, c. 1545, 10s. Gd. net; whole gre 
72 23. net. [ October. Y 0 net; whole grees 


parchment, lds. net. [ October, 


THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS: NEW VOLUME 
The Heroes, or Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. With an engraved title-page and 12 Plates, reproduced in colour by the Medici 
Process after water-colour drawings by W. RUSSELL FLINT. Edition limited to 500 numbered copies on 
Riccardi hand-made paper, page 10} by 7}. Michalet boards, canvas back, and paper label, £2 12s. 6d. net, 
Limp vellum, silk ties, gold lettering, £3 33. net. Also 12 copies—10 for sale—printed on vellum, with a 
duplicate set of Plates, mounted in cloth portfolio, bound Kelmscott vellum, £15 14s. net. [ October. 





Full particulars of the above and other notable books will be found in the Illustrated List (post 
free) of books published for The Medici Society Ltd. by Mr. PHILIP LEE WARNER (ready about 
September ist). Also in the Special Catalogue (post free) of the Riccardi Press Books (ready about 
September toth). Address: (Dept. S), 7 GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 








The Latest Medici Prints 


Over one hundred and fifty Medici Prints are now published, at prices ranging from 63. to 40s, Among the 
Prints issued during the present year are the foliowing : - 


Plate No. s. d. Plate No. s. a. 
Italian CIMA: The Presentation in the |N.PS. FR.QUESNEL: A Lad 

eg a We : : of the Cour 
XXX\ Ill. Temple. (Dresden.) 20} by 27} in. 25 0; VIL. of Stary Queen of Scots. CAlthorp. 

Italian TITIAN : The Tribute Money. Park.) 18} by 14} in. 25 0 
XLII. (Dresden.) 203 by 15} in. 20 0 | *,* Edition limited to 500 numbered copies. 

Itdian P. DELLA FRANCESCA: The | Flemish RUBENS: The Painter's Sons. 

LI. Madonna, Child, and Angels. (Christ XVIII. (Liechtenstein Collection.) 20} by 12} in. 200 
ah Ser 2ua f eee 
Church, Oxford.) or = 30 0| Flemish WVANDYKE: Vandyke with a Sun- 

Ba * Edition limited to 500 numbered copies. | XXI. fiower. (Grosvenor House.) 14} by 18 in. 200 
English GAINSBOROUGH: The Hon. Mrs. Flemis ‘ saath 
XXIL. Grahame, (Ldinburgh.) 27} by 18 in cae «6 eRSRE » The Chane. 

. gu.) 275 " October.) = XXIII. (Dresden.) 19} by 26 in, 20 0 
English HOPPNER: The Sisters. | Flemish RUYSDAEL: The Oaks. 
XXI. (Tennant Collection.) 24} by 19} in. 25 | XXIV. (Berlin.) 20 by 25 in. 20 0 
English RAEBURN: Mrs, Scott Moncrieff. | French COROT: Souvenir de Morte Fon- 
XXIIL (Edinburgh.) 19 by 15} in. 176 XV. taine, (Louvre) 15} by 22 in. 210 
N.P.S, ABBOTT : Horatio, Viscount Nelson, | French LANCRET : Innocence, 
VUL. (National Portrait Gallery.) 19} by 16 in. 150 XVI. (Louvre.) 20 by 20 in. (October.) 22 6 


Postage extra, 6d. per print. 
Please write for the SPECIAL SUMMER CATALOGUE, fully illustrated, including 8 Coloured Plates, 
giving particulars of all Prints published and in preparation—6d. post free. Summary Lists post free. 
The Prints may be inspected (free, daily 10 to 6; Saturdays 10 to 1) at 


(Dept. 5) THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES, 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 


Lost CN: Printed by L. Urcorr Git & Son, Lip.,at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C. ; and Published by Joun Baker for tho 
Srecrator’ (Limited) at thew Ottice, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, >trand, im the County of Middlesex, Saturday, August Slst, lolz, 
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